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) y E certainly do not envy Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain the task he will have to face next 
Wednesday when he goes to the Guildhall 
to receive the Freedom of the City of London as the 
“hero of Locarno.”” The defence which he will have 
to make in the House of Commons will be easy by 
comparison, for since he will be facing there a definite 
vote of censure, he will be defended by all colleagues— 
no matter what they may have privately thought of 
his antics at Geneva—and will be supported in the 
Lobby by the overwhelming Conservative majority. 
But what is he to say at the Guildhall? For he goes 
there not to be criticised, but to be acclaimed—and there 
remains nothing to acclaim. Three weeks agu Mr. 
Lloyd George described the “ spirit of Locarno” as 
being badly “corked.” To-day it has altogether 
evaporated. Lip-service was paid to it in that final 
face-saving communiqué devised in conference by 
Briand, Chamberlain and Stresemann. But the truth 
about the situation may be gathered from the fact 
that M. Briand spent his spare time at Geneva in 
negotiating a new anti-German pact—a pact, that is to 
Say, to bind Italy, France and Jugoslavia to act together 
to prevent the union of Germany and Austria. It is 
& quite unnecessary pact—since although Austrian 
Opinion is now in favour of union, German opinion on 
the whole is not—but that it should have been discussed 
and settled at Geneva this week is evidence enough 
of the real value of the famous “ Locarno spirit ”— 
already an ill-omened phrase. 


* * * 
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A somewhat tragic week has been enlivened by the 
itrepressible Senator Borah, who is pressing the 


American State Department to claim compensation 
from Great Britain for the losses which American 
exporters suffered through the British bleckade of 
Germany before America entered the War—for the 
enormous profits, that is to say, which they might have 
made if their ships, carrying corn and cotton and rubber, 
had been allowed free passage to Hamburg. Senator 
Borah seems to have overlooked the fact that if this 
American claim were admitted it would be necessary 
also to admit the claims of Sweden and Denmark and 
Holland against America for the period April, 1917, to 
November, 1918. For America when she came into the 
War not only took part in the blockade of neutral 
countries, but insisted upon its being stiffened. It is 
not likely, we imagine, that the claim will be pressed; 
but if it is the British Foreign Office will merely be set 
the task of discovering a polite formula in which to 
invite the State Department not to talk nonsense. 
It is to be hoped, however, that it will not come to that. 


* * * 


The Matteotti trial has at last begun at Chieti, and 
it appears to be going “ according to plan.” The five 
prisoners are charged with “ wilful but unpremeditated 
homicide.” More important persons, in the inner 
councils of the Fascist organisation, were amongst those 
originally accused, but they have been freed. The line 
taken by the defence is to whittle down the crime. The 
chief prisoner, Dumini, has confessed to abducting 
Signor Mattevtti last June, but asserts that his death 
was due to natural causes. Signor Farinacci, who 
leads for the defence, is doing all he can to destroy the 
value of the circumstantial evidence, and also to 
blacken the character of the murdered man. Signora 
Matteotti was to have appeared in Court, but she has 
written to the President of the Assizes, withdrawing 
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from the case, on the ground that the proceedings are a 
travesty of justice. No intelligent person, of course, 
in or outside Italy believes that the truth is coming out 
at this trial. But the danger of exposure which some 
months ago threatened those in high places has been 
averted with laborious cunning, and Fascismo can go 
quietly on with its reforming work. The stamping out 
of Trade Union liberties is now pretty well complete, 
and a Commission of Inquiry is preparing the final 
sentence of outlawry against prominent political refu- 
gees in France, England, Switzerland and America. 
At one point, however, Signor Mussolini has incurred 
a check; for the Vatican is apparently in earnest in 
resisting his pretensions. The weakening of pro- 
Fascist influences there is likely to have very important 


effects. 
* *« * 


Following up the warning given last week, the Powers 
on Tuesday issued an ultimatum to China, demanding 
the opening within forty-eight hours of the Pei-ho River 
between Taku and Tientsin. If the National Army 
commanders failed to do this, it would be done by the 
British, French, American, Japanese and _ Italian 
fleets, which have been lying in readiness a few miles 
from the Taku forts. It can hardly be denied that in 
all the circumstances the attitude of the Powers is 
justified ; the Chinese, in closing the channel, are acting 
in flagrant violation of an intemational agreement. 
The danger, of course, is that from vindicating a local 
right we may easily drift into a general intervention. 
The undesirability of that seems to be the one point on 
which all the Powers are agreed, and we are glad to hear, 
as we write, that the Chinese commanders propose to 
offer a “‘ qualified acceptance ” of the ultimatum. That 
presumably will mean further parleying, and an eventual 
settlement of the dispute. But the danger will be liable 
to recur at any moment, so long as civil war continues. 
The Chinese Nationalist Press uses this affair as a further 
argument for the abolition of the “‘ unequal treaties.” 
It seems to us a still stronger argument for the abolition 
of the Fengs and Changs and Wus, who are doing even 
greater mischief to the Chinese people than to foreigners. 
But who is to deal with them? There is no force in 
China itself capable of putting down these internecine 
quarrels ; foreign interference could only do it at the 
cost of making bad worse. It is possible that an 
honest concert among the Powers might produce peace, 
and with peace ample concessions on our part and radi- 
cal reform on the part of the Chinese. But there is 
little sign of any such honest concert at present. 

* * * 

Collectors of constitutional curiosities will be inter- 
ested in the latest proposals for reform emanating from 
Bucharest and Athens. The Roumanian Government 
has drafted an electoral law, under which any party 
getting one-third of the votes polled throughout the 
country will automatically have 65 per cent. of the 
seats (or 90 per cent. if it gets two-thirds of the votes), 
the remainder being divided amongst the other parties. 
This may fairly be called a victory for the Italian style 
over the French style! And no doubt, if the Govern- 
ment has not lost its art in gerrymandering an election, 
M. Bratianu hopes to come back as strong as a Musso- 
lini. The Opposition are attacking the Bill, though not 
apparently in principle. They want 51 per cent. of 
the votes to be the figure that wins two-thirds of the 


seats. But the Government will not concede anything 
beyond 40 per cent, In Greece General Pangalos 
announces a return to “ normal political conditions,” 
** Normal ” conditions in Greece is a good joke to start 
with ; but the General’s practical proposal is still better, 
The President of the Republic is to be invested with 
immense power. He is to be elected by plebiscite, and, 
says General Pangalos, ““I may inform you that | 
personally have decided to become a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic.” So that’s that! When 
he has been elected, he will promulgate the new consti- 
tution, and order elections for the Chamber and Senate— 
not later than next October. We gather that members 
of Parliament will be able to amuse themselves with 
legislation, but will not be allowed to meddle with the 
executive. Possibly they will not have any ambitions 
that way, for General Pangalos says that he has “ taken 
all measures to prevent a reawakening of party feeling.” 
* * * 

The Cabinet, the Miners’ Federation and the Mining 
Association have all been meeting this week in order 
to discuss their attitude towards the Coal Commission’s 
Report. At the time of writing, none of the three parties 
has issued any statement. The owners and the miners, 
it is believed, are both waiting for the Government to 
say the first word, and it is possible that Mr. Baldwin 
will have made a statement, or called the parties into 
conference, before these lines appear. Despite the 
Commission’s Report, there are strong rumours that 
the Government intends to continue the subsidy in 
a modified form, provided that the owners and miners 
reach an agreement. Such a settlement would follow 
the precedent of 1921, when, at the close of the long 
dispute, temporary aid was given in order to ease off 
the reduction in wages. On that occasion, however, 
the grant was made without any provision for the re- 
organisation of the industry, and it is in that respect 
at least an unfortunate precedent to follow. Even 
if the Government does announce its policy this week, 
it does not follow that the owners or the miners will 
announce theirs. Both sides will probably wait at 
least until the joint meeting which has already been 
arranged, at the owners’ suggestion, for Thursday 
next. The miners will also probably want to consult 
with the Trades Union Congress and very likely to call 
a further National Conference. The owners, on their 
side, are in no hurry to announce their attitude. They 
would doubtless prefer both the Government and the 
miners to speak first. The Government must speak; 
for unless it is prepared to carry out its part of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the rest presumably 
goes by the board. The next word is with Mr. Baldwin. 

ck * * 

Mr. Churchill’s Economy Bill has had, as it deserves, 
a bad press. Most of it is very small beer indeed, and 
the remainder is open to the gravest objection. The 
reduction of promised State contributions in aid of 
Health and Unemployment Insurance is quite as 
grave a breach of faith as a repudiation of War Debt 
obligations would be. Indeed, in the debate speakers 
pointed out the inconsistency of Mr. Churchill’s attitude 
in treating the latter as an inviolable moral obligation, 
while he defended, in the same breath, his raids on the 
provision made for contributors under the Insurance 
Acts. The Approved Societies are naturally up im 
arms; and the Trade Unions see in the attack on the 
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Tnemployment Fund a threat of further restrictions 
mo out-of-work benefit. It is to be noted that Mr. 
Churchill, in his speech, admitted that the reduction 
of the State contribution to the fund was made possible 

more stringent administration—a point which his 
glleague, the Minister of Labour, has often seemed 
disposed to deny. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that most of the “‘ economies ” proposed in the Bill 
ge not really economies at all, but either transferences 
of financial burdens from the State to other bodies, 
or curtailments of necessary social services. It is true 
that the Health Insurance “‘ economies ”’ will not affect 
aisting benefits ; but the long-promised supplementary 
benefits which will have to be curtailed are a recognised 
part of the consideration due to the contributors in 


return for their payments. 
* * + 


The engineering situation has been changing almost 
hourly this week. At the moment of writing, the 
employers’ lock-out notices still stand ; but an eleventh- 
hour attempt is being made to get the Hoe strikers to 
resume work, and the appeals of the National Executives 
have now been reinforced by the London District of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. Despite this 
consensus of opinion against them, the strikers on 
Wednesday again refused to resume; but the execu- 
tives then approached the employers with a request 
for further postponement of the lock-out notices. If 
they succeed in getting the Hoe men back, the notices 
will, of course, be withdrawn. But, even if the Hoe 
trouble is scttled, that disposes only of a minor point ; 
for the Trade Unions have now definitely decided to go 
forward with local applications for a wage advance. 
The employers, it will be remembered, have announced 
that they will meet any such movement with a national 
lock-out; but presumably they will wait until the 
matter has been duly discussed in accordance with the 
“Provisions for Avoiding Disputes.” Thus, if the 
Hoe strike is brought to an end, there will be at least 
a respite, and the employers will have time in which 
to reconsider their policy. It is obvious that engineer- 
ing wages are far too low in relation to the skill required, 
and that at least some large sections of the industry 
could afford to pay more. In these circumstances, 
local bargaining seems to be evidently the best way of 
dealing with the problem ; and’we hope the employers 
will realise the folly of taking up a purely obstructive 
attitude. If the Hoe dispute is not settled, and a 
national lock-out does begin this week-end, the real 
issue will clearly be that of wages; for that, and not 
the local differences at Messrs. Hoe’s, is the point with 
which both parties are really concerned. 

* - * 

The proposal to broadcast the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget Speech has met with a mixed 
reception. The Labour Party very naturally urges 
that, if the speech is broadcast, the replies of the leading 
Opposition spokesmen should be broadcast too. The 
Whole question of allowing controversial matter on 
the wireless is now under discussion, and until the 
general question is settled—along with the fate of the 
B.B.C. and the form of its successor—it is much better 
that no exceptions should be made to the existing rule. 





In the long run, we believe that it is neither possible 
hor desirable to prevent the broadcasting of contro- 
Versial matter ; but it is of great importance that this 


should be done only under the auspices of an authority 
pledged to give scope to conflicting views, and to pre- 
vent the wireless from becoming the propagandist 
adjunct of any particular group or party. Meanwhile, 
everyone who wants to study Mr. Churchill’s Budget 
speech will have ample opportunities of reading it in 
the press. Moreover, a Budget speech, necessarily 
packed with figures, is far more suitable for reading 
than hearing by those who wish to form an intelligent 
judgment. 
* + + 

An important conference on the hours question 
opened this week in London between the Labour 
Ministers of a number of the leading industrial countries 
—Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. 
The point at issue is, of course, the enforcement of 
the Washington Hours of Labour Convention adopted 
in 1919. As we have pointed out again and again, the 
failure to ratify and enforce the Convention is a 
crying scandal, and this country, since most workers 
already have the eight hour day, has by far the least 
excuse for its inaction. Indeed, our example has been 
the chief encouragement to our European neighbours 
in letting the Convention alone. Even now, the 
Government has not the wit or courage to pronounce 
unequivocally in favour of ratification. Instead, it 
is negotiating with the other powers with a view to 
“‘ simultaneous enforcement” of an amended version. 
We hope this does not mean that the Convention, 
itself the result of a conference, is to be whittled down 
in order to suit the convenience of reactionary employers 
either in this country or abroad. The Convention 
allows for reasonable elasticity in working; and this 
is obviously necessary. But on the principle of the 
eight hours day and the forty-eight hours week there 
is no room for any compromise at all. The general 
enforcement of these maxima, subject to reasonable 
arrangements for limited overtime under proper safe- 
guards, is indispensable in order to prevent a peculiarly 
objectionable form of international competition in 
cost-cutting at the workers’ expense. We have 
paltered with this question far too long. It is our place 
to give the other countries concerned a firm lead, and 
to give it by example as well as by precept. 

* * * 

An interesting proposal for the State control of 
companies has been made in South Africa and is 
embodied in the new South African Companies Bill, 
which is at present before the House of Assembly. 
The Bill gives to the Government the power to appoint 
directors to the Boards of mining companies. These 
official directors are to be paid by the company on the 
same scale as other directors, and to have the same 
rights and privileges—in particular free access to all 
books, accounts and records. Secrecy is enjoined on 
them, but they may make communications to the 
Minister of Mines, who, if he considers it in the interests 
of the public or of the shareholders, may publish any 
information obtained by him through a Government 
Director. The difficulties in the plan are obvious ; 
a clever managing director could certainly hope in 
many cases to avoid arousing the suspicions of a 
Government Director in any matter in which it was 
thought well to keep him in the dark. But the Bill 
contains the assertion of a principle which we have 
always considered of the utmost importance, the right 
of publicity in relation to company finance and admin- 
istration. And if, after the Bill has become law, it 
is found that this publicity is not adequately secured, 
there will inevitably be a demand for the stiffening 


of the State’s control. 
3 
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THE LEAGUE 


T is not very easy, in face of the worst and most 
I unnecessary defeat that British diplomacy 
has ever suffered, to write quite coolly as 
yet about the outcome of the Geneva Assembly. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain was sent to Geneva with 
instructions to secure at all costs the fulfilment of our 
promise to Germany that she should be admitted to 
the League, and should be given a permanent seat on 
the Council. It was a task which presented no serious 
difficulty. Such difficulties as there were could have 
been surmounted within twenty-four hours by a 
firm declaration of British policy, as expressed by the 
British Parliament and in the British Press. Sir Austen, 
however, has failed ; he has failed not only to enforce 
(or even express) the British point of view, but to 
gain assent to the opposing policy of his friend and 
political mentor, M. Briand. From the first day he 
threw himself into the struggle on the wrong side, 
pleading—in effect if not in so many words—for the 
necessity of counterbalancing German influence on the 
Council by the creation of a new permanent or non- 
permanent seat for Poland. His manceuvres were 
regarded by the representatives of the smaller nations 
first with wonderment and dismay, then with con- 
tempt, and finally with sheer derision. There is no 
question of the sincerity of his aims or of the unre- 
mitting and self-sacrificing enthusiasm with which 
he has pursued them. He seems indeed to have worn 
himself out in his attempt to achieve a settlement 
diametrically opposed to the views and wishes of his 
own country—but he has failed. It is a most serious 
misfortune to Europe that this great Conference at 
Geneva should have broken up without doing anything 
at all; but it would have been a still greater mis- 
fortune in British eyes if it had done what Sir Austen 
Chamberlain wanted it to do. That is what we have 
to remember. 

The Locarno treaties are dead ; and it is now apparent 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain won his Garter on false 
pretences. He cannot be deprived of it, but he may 
well hesitate to wear the broad blue riband if he does 
not wish to remind his friends, as well as his critics, 
of the most serious diplomatic fiasco of modern European 
history. The face-saving communiqué issued by the 
“* Locarno Powers ” on Tuesday evening cannot ohscure 
the facts. The “Locarno spirit” is dead, killed by 
its chief author, and cannot be revived by any belated 
reception of Germany into the League of Nations 
six months hence. It is not certain that Germany, 
having once been repulsed, will again apply for admis- 
sion; but even if she does, and her application is 
accepted, the “ Locarno spirit” will not thereby be 
revived. The opportunity of a real pacification has 
been missed. The hopes of Locarno have been buried 
underneath a manure heap, accumulated by the 
sordid and tortuous methods of Anglo-French “ dip- 
lomacy ”—as manifested in the persons of M. Briand 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

M. Unden of Sweden understood and upheld the 
British, as well as the Swedish, point of view with a 
tenacity which did him great honour and for which, if it 
failed at the last moment, we are deeply indebted to 
him, and shall remember our indebtedness. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain thought fit on Friday night to accuse 





ee, 


M. Unden of being a mere tool of Germany—whereas 
in fact he was the sole representative in Geneva of the 
point of view of the British Parliament and : 
We can only suppose that Sir Austen, when he made 
this perfectly nonsensical] accusation, was temporarj 

indisposed owing to the strain of the great fight which he 
was waging on behalf of M. Briand. This at least can be 
said of him, that his loyalty to M. Briand never wavered, 
He forgot his country, but he did not forget his promises, 
He played the part of the honest fool to perfection, 
In playing it, however, he has almost killed the League 
and has done more serious injury to his own country 
than any predecessor of his, in the high office of British 
Foreign Secretary, of whom we have recollection, 

It is, of course, nonsense to suggest that Brazil was 
responsible for the ultimate breakdown. Brazil would 
never have opposed her ridiculous veto if she had not 
been encouraged to do so by the manceuvres of Anglo- 
French diplomacy. It would be unfair to blame her 
too emphatically. She did only what she was taught 
to do by the example of the representatives of England 
and France. Sir Austen Chamberlain begged, bullied 
and bluffed alternately—went so far even as to accuse 
the transparently honest M. Unden of secret commit- 
ments and to suspect the Press of his own country 
of having been suborned by unknown (presumably 
German) interests. In short, he lost his head. But 
what wonder in such circumstances that Brazil also 
should consider herself entitled to bully and bluff, 
expecting success? Sir Austen Chamberlain turned 
the deliberations of the League into a game of poker, 
and, since he is not the sort of man who makes a good 
poker player, he was naturally beaten. That he is 
an unusually unintelligent person is obvious ; what is 
not so obvious is the reason why the British Cabinet 
permitted him to misrepresent British interests in 
foreign parts. We can only pray that he will not be 
permitted to misrepresent our views in the international 
discussions which must now take place, publicly or 
secretly, before the next meeting of the League in 
September. 

It is possible, of course, to regard the great fiasco 
of the past fortnight as merely an incident of the 
birth-throes of the League of Nations; and that, we 
believe, is the right way in which to regard it. For 
the League of Nations has not yet been born. Hitherto 
it has been no more than a League of “ Allies,” whose 
decisions have been only very slightly influenced by # 
certain admixture of “neutral” opinion. It cat 
become a League of Nations only when it is joined by 
an “enemy” Power, with equal prestige and equal 
rights. The stand which Herren Stresemann and 
Luther have taken is absolutely right. Germany must 
come in as a Great Power or not at all, and if her entry 
is to be “ counterbalanced ” by the votes of minor 
Powers, allied to France, she had better not come 
If the League is to remain, as M. Briand apparently 
wishes it to remain, a mere appendage of the obsolete 
** Council of Ambassadors,” then the sooner it comes to 
an end the better. It is certainly not worth Jomig 
by any nation which is not already a member. 

The problem of the enlargement of the Coundl 
remains. We hope that it will not be enlarged. No 
more convincing argument in favour of its being kept 
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american State ! Inevitably the question arises whether 
itis desirable to admit South American States to the 
[eague at all. It may well be that the League would 
ie the stronger for their absence. They are “ young” 
gd they are irresponsible; they can fight amongst 
themselves as much as they like without disturbing 
the peace of the world; and as long as the Monroe 
Doctrine holds and the United States refuses to join 
the League, we cannot interfere with them nor they with 
ys. The League, if in theory it cannot afford to dispense 
with them, in fact might be more effective without 
them, as the events of the past fortnight have shown. 
They know nothing and care nothing about the crucial 
problems of Europe. It might be a real gain to the 
league that they should all resign from it—pending 
the participation of the United States, which for the 
present, at any rate, is unlikely. 

This problem, however, of the enlargement of the 
Council of the League of Nations is one that must 
immediately be dealt with. We are inclined to believe 
that it ought rather to be reduced than enlarged, and 
the action of Brazil tends to confirm us in this belief. 
The Council of the League must not include irresponsible 
Powers. If it is not controlled by what are called the 
“Great Powers ” it will never possess any real authority. 
Its constitution must correspond to the facts of the 
modern world; otherwise its decisions will carry no 
diective weight. Thanks to Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the moral authority of the Council of the League has 
ceased for the moment to exist. When, however, he 
has gone, and Great Britain has a representative who 
can speak for British public opinion, it may be re- 
established. But its re-establishment must involve a 
limitation, rather than an expansion, of the ambitions 
of Latin America. 


THOUGHTS ON THE COAL 
REPORT 


HAT calm reffection which the Prime Minister has 
adjured us all to bestow upon the Coal Commis- 
sioners’ Report has served, in our own case, 

generally to confirm our first impressions of it. Closer 

study does indeed give a clearer view of its merits. As a 

survey of the coal industry and of its present plight the 

Report is admirable ; it makes, moreover, many interesting 

and valuable suggestions for the future and on points of 

lative detail ; and, as a book, it is one of the best shillings- 
worths we remember to have seen. But these merits, 
great as they are, must be, after all, of secondary concern. 

For it was not with this end in view that the Commission 

was established. What we need is some means at once of 

dealing with the emergency that will arise in April, and of 

Preventmg its recurrence by putting the industry on a 

better basis for the future. In these respects—obviously 

the most important—we find the Report unhelpful. It 
does not offer either a hopeful means of dealing with the 

Present emergency or an adequate plan for the future 

organisation of the coal mines. On several major points 

its proposals are positively inacceptable, and on several 

. the most vital—it returns largely negative replies. 

_— it is an able document ; but it does not meet the 


We do not say this because we were sanguine enough to 









the @ miracle. We fully agree with the Commissioners 
‘at there is no easy way out of the troubles into which the 
industry has fallen. It is a plain fact that, without some 


sort of subsidy, the coal industry cannot at present afford 
to pay reasonable wages, even if all question of profits is 
left temporarily out of account. And it is also a fact that 
even nationalisation of the mines, though it might have 
considerable economic advantages, could not bridge this 
gulf in the immediate future. There is no quick or painless 
cure for the coal trouble. 

Recognition of this hard fact, however, ought to make 
us the more insistent on finding a real remedy, even though 
it may be difficult to carry through and take considerable 
time to produce its full effect. It is here, we feel, that the 
Commissioners have most signally failed to rise to the 
occasion. They propose the complete and immediate 
abolition of the subsidy—a course which we believe to be 
quite impossible; they are therefore driven to propose a 
drastic cutting down of wages, especially at the expense 
of the more highly-skilled workers. They recognise im 
principle that these drastic economies at the miners’ 
expense should be accepted only if they are accompanied 
by guarantees that the industry will be put on a sounder 
basis for the future. But they do not, so far as we can see, 
make any positive proposals at all commensurate with the 
sacrifices they demand. 

The Commissioners reject nationalisation, except in the 
case of the royalties, which is relatively unimportant. 
This was, of course, to be expected. But what has, 
we must admit, surprised us is, in view of the Com- 
mission’s personnel, that they also reject, not only 
national or district unification under private ownership, 
but even compulsory group amalgamation of collieries on 
any considerable scale. There are, indeed, in the Report 
certain extremely guarded suggestions for vobintary 
amalgamations with a very small element of ultimate 
resort to compulsory powers. But these suggestions are 
almost ludicrously out of keeping with the magnitude and 
urgency of the problem. The Commissioners fully recognise 
that the existing colliery units are in most cases too smal), 
and back up the opinion with extremely valuable statistics 
showing the swperior economic efficiency of the larger 
concerns. But, when they come to their positive proposals, 
they are so afraid of State action or any form of com- 
pulsory interference with the “ private enterprise” whose 
inefficiency they have just exposed, that they eonchude with 
what is little more than an exhortation to the owners to 
do better in the future. 

This is the less encouraging, because, again and again, the 
Commissioners are driven to comment upon the extremely 
unenlightened and unhelpful attitade of the owners. What 
hope is there that an industry which has allowed itself to 
get into such a mess will show the initiative that will enable 
it to recover? The old railways were run with relatively 
far greater intelligence and efficiency; yet in their ease 
amalgamation was achieved only by the use of eompulsory 
powers. It is absurd to suppose that colliery unification 
—a far more complicated affair—will be achieved merely 
by the voluntary action of the owners. 

In reality, the roots of the trouble lie deeper thar this. 
For, in the last resort, the Commissioners failed to make up 
their minds what sort of unification they desired. Their 
main argument against nationalisation of the mines is that 
it would result in breaking up economic units in which coal 
mines ase integrated with iron works and similar industrial 
concerns. It is easy to see that their hesitations about 
amalgamation arise from the same souree. They are 
afraid of cutting across the lines of vertical combination. 

There is, of course, real substance in this argument. But 
neither against nationalisation nor against unification does 
it appear to have the force which the Commissioners 
assign to it. For either the related concerns could be in- 
cluded as a whole in any such scheme, or the mines coneerned 
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could be separately leased under a special arrangement, or, 
without such leasing, the supply of suitable coal to the coal- 
using concerns affected could be ensured by agreement. 
There are strong economic arguments in favour of these 
vertical combines which cross the boundaries of particular 
industries. But their existence cannot be allowed to block 
the way to the necessary reorganisation of the coal industry 
as a whole. If the industry is not to be nationalised, it 
must at least be unified on a scale far beyond anything which 
the Commissioners appear to envisage. 

In place of any real scheme of unification, the Report 
gives us an omnium gatherum of suggestions, good, bad and 
indifferent. The nationalisation of royalties—a proposal 
great in itself, but coming too late to produce more than a 
minor effect—the extensive organisation of research work 
on a commercial scale (the sections dealing with this are 
the best and most adequate in the Report), a suggestion for 
the creation of joint selling agencies, a recommendation that 
municipalities should be given power to retail coal, a plan 
for improving and pooling coal wagons—all these are good 
and acceptable. But against these must be set a most 
inadequately worked out proposal for compulsory profit- 
sharing throughout the industry, and a series of highly 
controversial and not very helpful suggestions on the 
question of wages. 

For the immediate future This is, of course, the crucial 
question, and on it hangs the decision between peace and 
warin May. As we have seen, the Commission, in pronounc- 
ing against any continuance of the subsidy, is necessarily 
declaring for a drastic reduction in wages. The Report 
draws a sharp distinction between the different elements 
in the existing wage bargain between the miners and the 
owners. It upholds the principle, on which the agreements 
of 1921 and 1924 were based, of regulating wages district 
by district, in accordance with local ability to pay, subject 
to conditions mutually determined as to the division of the 
proceeds of the industry between wages and profits, and 
as to the minima to be. paid irrespective of such division. 
But, while it urges the retention of these principles, it pro- 
poses that the existing minimum under the agreement of 
1924 should be abolished, and a new minimum fixed at a 
much lower point. It proposes to retain the clause under 
which subsistence wages are paid to the grades having the 
lowest wage-rates, but to introduce the principle of family 
allowances in connection with such payments. 

Here are a number of distinct points. But the crucial 
point is clear enough. The aim of the Commissioners is to 
get the money necessary in order to keep the lower grades 
up to a minimum living standard by cutting off the earnings 
of the higher-paid grades of workers, especially the coal 
hewers, and by taking away the “ surplus mcomes ” of the 
unmarried or the childless. We agree in principle with 
the plan of Family Allowances associated with the name 
of Miss Eleanor Rathbone; but we see grave dangers in 
its operation on an industrial basis under the auspices of the 
employers. It ought to be applied by the State as part of 
a general plan of Social Insurance. 

The lopping off of the higher earnings is also a serious 
thing to propose. We agree that in the last resort the 
claim of the lowest grades to a subsistence wage must take 
precedence of all other claims ; but the desperate expedient 
of denying skill and training their reward can only be 
justified as a purely emergency measure, and provided that, 
at the same time, adequate steps are being taken to put the 
industry for the future on a basis which will make the 
continuance of such a denial unnecessary. This condition, 
as we have seen, the Report does not fulfil. It thrusts 
upon the miners an immensely heavy burden, without 
giving them such firm guarantees of annulment as would 
make it more bearable and ensure its removal within a 
reasonable time. 


a 


Of course, some wiseacres will say that no such guarantee 
is possible, because the coal industry is in its decline, The 
Commissioners make it clear that there is no proof at all, 
nor reason to suppose, that this is so. Oil, water and lignite 
are, it is true, growing competitors of the coal industry ; 
fuel economy is constantly reducing the amount of coal 
required to make a given quantity of steel or electricity op 
gas. New coalfields are developing abroad; and it may 
be that the export market has undergone a lasting contrag. 
tion—though that is doubtful. But it is equally true that 
new uses for coal are constantly being developed. The 
electrical industry may be expected to advance by leaps 
and bounds ; the extraction of by-products is making rapid 
progress ; before long we may be distilling from our own 
coal the bulk of our fuel oi] and our motor-spirit. The 
industry is going through difficult times; but there is no 
reason to imagine that it is on the decline. 

Still, for the moment there are undoubtedly too many 
miners. And it is clear that a good many of the older 
pits will have to be closed. We cannot avoid this by any 
expedient or any reorganisation of the industry. It is the 
inevitable result of obsolescence and technical advance, But, 
in admitting this, it is not necessary to agree that the 
industry ought to be left, unaided, to sustain the shock of 
sudden conformity to the most unfavourable economic 
conditions of the moment. It ought to be helped through 
its troubles, on the strict condition that help can be given 
only for a limited time and that reorganisation and re- 
equipment to meet the changed situation must be pressed 
on with speed and thoroughness. All the evidence points 
to the need for two things—compulsory unification and a 
limited continuance of the subsidy. But these are precisely 
the two things which the Commission rejects. 


BRIANDISSIMO 


Paris, March 15th. 


RISTIDE BRIAND would be a much greater man 
A if he were not quite so clever—or, being 
clever, were still a little cleverer. Both in 
domestic affairs and in foreign affairs he has sometimes 
succeeded where others would have failed, but there has 
often been a bitter after-taste about his victories, political 
or diplomatic. Some tiny touch has been superfluous, 
has put acquired results into jeopardy, and has spoilt his 
finest effects. To use one of his own images, he has con- 
trived to introduce a worm into the fruit. Certainly he 
is a picturesque figure who is constantly in the limelight, 
not because he struts histrionically, but rather because he 
chooses his moments with rare instinct. Usually his 
deftness is not in blowing glittering bubbles but in pricking 
them, in supplying an anti-climax, in letting fall a spot of 
dissolvent acid. He has by his dexterous jiu-jitsu tactics 
won when a stronger but less supple man would have lost. 
It is, I think, perfectly proper to admire his exceptional 
talent. There is much artistry in his apparent nonchalanee, 
which conceals an acute sense of psychology, an amused 
and somewhat contemptuous knowledge of human weak- 
nesses, a power of rapid calculation and an_ instant 
appreciation of opportunity. The subtlety of his combins- 
tions is worthy of his most illustrious predecessors who 
practiced what is called the “old diplomacy.” But ur 
fortunately he frequently over-reaches himself, and some 
final complication is fatal. 
This defect in his character has been well illustrated 
both in his dealings with the French Parliament during the 
past few months and in his dealings with the Areopagus of 
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the nations. His conduct of the negotiations which 
to the acceptance of the Locarno Pact was brilliant enough. 
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He kept an admirable pace, neither too fast nor too slow, 
yd just sufficiently entangled things to add interest. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that he was entirely 
gncere in his desire to restore decent relations between 
france and Germany and at the same time to obtain the 

will and support of England. He regarded the com- 
ion of this task as constituting his own apotheosis, 
gd dreamt of an honourable semi-retirement as the 

Permanent Representative of France on the shore of Lake 
leman. During the war he had looked forward to being 
the peace-maker and expected to play at Versailles the 
rile of a new Talleyrand. Circumstances were doubtless 
too much for him—or for anyone—but he was nevertheless 

ly to blame, with his devious diplomatic activities, 
for the frustration of his ambition. Shortly after his fall 
in 1917 a very different kind of man, Clemenceau, with 
forthright methods, made vigorous war and helped to 
frame a debatable peace. But M. Briand’s chance came 
again last year and he seemed to have taken it skilfully. 

What evil genius, then, prompted him to endeavour 
to score further futile points at the expense of his own 
handiwork ? Not content with the Pact, not content with 
the gdmission of Germany into the League, he reverted 
to the perilous system of seeking extra diplomatic advan- 
tages for France. In permitting the growth of Polish 
pretentions to a seat on the Council as a Great Power, he 
was unconsciously wrecking the European accord which 
had been painfully achieved. It is true that the game 
looked easy. Sir Austen Chamberlain was no match for 
him. Had the British Foreign Secretary understood the 
principles which presided over the elaboration of the 
Covenant, had he realised how important for England and 
for the League was the distinction which was clearly 
drawn between the Great and the Lesser Powers on the 
Council, this dangerous diversion would have been checked 
at the beginning. One shrinks from being dubbed a doc- 
trinaire, but an insistence on doctrine in due season makes 
disputation, which may lead anywhere, impossible. There 
was seeming acquiescence in fallacious arguments which 
would not only permit the packing of the Council and 
the formation of factions, but also opened a door which, 
without difliculty, could have been kept closed, but, once 
open, could hardly be closed again. If Poland, why not 
Spain, why not Brazil, why not a score of nations which 
had hitherto been satisfied with elective seats in some sort 
of rotation? It was a lamentable blunder not to stand 
firm on doctrine. It was a ghastly mistake to allow, in 
an extraordinary meeting called for a specific and single 
purpose—that of voting Germany into the League—the 
general discussion of the League’s constitution, with keen 
appetites in conflict. Owing to his abandonment of the 
solid ground which would unhesitatingly have been taken 
by a perspicacious and straightforward diplomatist every- 
body found himself in a false position. 

No enemy of peace, no opponent of the League, could 
have wrought the harm that was wrought by this 
alliance of untimely astuteness with incomprehension. The 
locarnists have managed to justify the scepticism of the 
anti-Locarnists. The Leaguers have by this spectacle of 
strife, and intrigue and disregard for principles enrolled 
themselves under the banner of the anti-Leaguers. The 
angels may well weep over the cunning and stupidity of 
those who professed to be, and genuinely were, on the 
side of the angels. Those of us who issued reasoned warn- 
ings can find no consolation in being good prophets: the 


diplomatic foolishness of our time must make us blush for 
e, 









Let us turn from the international scene to the Parlia- 
mentary scene in France. What are the prospects of the 
Ministry which M. Briand constructed in a night between 





two trains? They are frankly poor. The Prime Minister 
had calculated cleverly, but clever calculations may be 
upset. For three months he had been hanging on by his 
teeth. He had performed miracles of equilibrium. The 
financial situation was a little worse with each day that 
passed, but M. Briand though he was, in gaining time, 
losing time, thought that if he could reach the last day 
before the Geneva Assembly safely, a reluctant Parliament 
would precipitately vote unpopular taxes. How could it 
dare to throw him down when half a hundred nations 
were waiting for him in the Swiss town? It was a well- 
conceived plan, but it failed to reckon with the incredible 
character of the present Chamber. It has become obvious 
that there is no working majority in the House. Only 
negative decisions can be obtained unless Parliament is 
stampeded. 

It is remarkable that M. Briand, who generally pre- 
serves his equanimity, should, in an outburst of candour, 
have told the elected body that it is “ congenitally 
impotent.” The new Minister of Education, who was the 
Reporter of the Finance Commission, also accused it of 
“* cowardice.”” Nobody seems capable of reacting. Taken 
individually, the members dolefully admit their errors, 
and desire to be reasonable, but when they become a 
collectivity they are caught in the wheels of an unreasonable 
machine. Something may now be hastily done, but it will 
be altogether inadequate, and it becomes clear that France 
cannot afford to fritter away two more crucial years. On 
all hands there is a demand for a dissolution, The alter- 
native is, in the opinion of good observers, a dictatorship. 
It would not be on the same pattern as that of Italy, but 
what the Chamber needs is somebody who can impose his 
authority, perhaps by methods which, if not illegal, are at 
any rate exceptional. 

The fact that M. Caillaux did not choose to throw in his 
lot with M. Briand has, rightly or wrongly, revived the 
belief that he is biding his time and is eventually prepared 
to become the Strong Man for whom the country clamours. 
It is hard to say. Certainly the yielding, temporising 
strategy of M. Briand is of doubtful utility. He has done 
a little towards the formation of a moderate Centre, but 
it is insufficient. The Radicals are divided. Some of them 
plainly see the bankruptcy of the Bloc des Gauches, and wish 
to break away from the Socialists, whu would prefer to go 
into opposition. Even M. Herriot, declining the succession 
of M. Briand, tacitly confessed that the Bloc cannot be 
put together again. With the dissenting Radicals, the 
groups of the Centre are ready to work. But without the 
support of the parties of the Right no majority wiil be 
durable. M. Briand practically declared war on the 
Herriotists—at least his action is thus interpreted in many 
quarters—in dropping from his Cabinet Herriotist Ministers 
such as M. René Renoult, M. Chautemps and M. Daladier. 
But he has also offended the Right by placing in the 
Ministry of the Interior a Radical like M. Malvy who 
obtained notoriety rather than fame during the war. The 
substitution of M. Raoul Péret for M. Doumer is not of 
much importance; it has no special significance on either 
side. The probability is that M. Briand, who was anxious 
to return to Geneva, was not greatly concerned with the 
solidity of his Cabinet. There are few people who suppose 
it will have a long life. 

Yet it is not so much the instability of the franc that 
troubles the friends of France as the instability of Govern- 
ments. The financial problem is largely a political problem. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that the financial problem, 
on which the attention of the world is directed, is secondary. 
The preliminary condition of sound finance is a Government 
which knows its own mind and can force measures of 
proper taxation through the Chamber. While there is 
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governmental instability there must be fiscal instability ; 
and the reverse is true that, given governmental stability, 
fiscal stability could quickly be attained. It is increasingly 
probable that an effort will be made to provide a budget 
and introduce electoral reform, and then clear the decks 
for a general election. The Constitution permits a dis- 
solution on a Presidential decree approved by a majority 
vote in the Senate. Only once in the history of the Third 
Republic has a President summoned up courage to dissolve 
the Chamber. Marshal MacMahon, President in 1877, 
found that the appeal to the country had unpleasant 
consequences. He was compelled to resign a little later. 
This example served to establish a sort of doctrine that 
the dissolution of the Chamber is a Presidential coup 
@ at. Yet something will have to be done soon, for 
France is restive and the condemnation of Parliament is 
almost unanimous. The outlook has not been brightened 
by the events of the past few months, and considerable 
changes seem to be necessary. 
Sistey HuppLEsTon. 


ORATORS 


OTHING could be much more pathetic than the 
N alarm shown by the members in the House of 
Commons when any member suggests that it 
would be a good thing to allow the B.B.C. to broadcast 
the proceedings of the House. It is all very well, they 
seem to think, to broadcast the noises of the Zoological 
Gardens or the noises made by a newspaper going to Press, 
but to broadcast the noises made by the House of Commons 
would create such a general disillusionment in regard to 
politics that the public would cease to treat Parliament 
with respect. We have no illusions about lions and tigers 
such as can be destroyed by hearing their voices out of the 
loud speaker, and illusions about linotype machines are 
almost as rare. But there has always been a genuine and 
extremely useful illusion about the House of Commons— 
an illusion that has survived the rudeness alike of Cromwell 
and of Carlyle. Without being conscious of it, the ordinary 
man thinks of a Member of Parliament as being a little 
larger than life. Helistensto his words the more attentively, 
not because they are necessarily words of wisdom, but 
because they are the words of a Member of Parliament. 

The M.P. is not merely a man but an institution. He 
is wise not only with his own wisdom but with the collective 
wisdom of a constituency. He is also wise with the wisdom 
of that great freemasonry known as the governing class. 
He is a ruler, a kinglet, a man whose voice may affect the 
destiny of nations. He may be personally a fool, a pompous 
ass, a bleater of all but meaningless sentences. Even so, 
let him go down to address his constituency, and it will 
be odd if with the help of a good chairman and a handful 
of excited party men the meeting does not gradually 
succumb to the illusion that it is listening to the weighty 
pronouncement of a pillar of the State. Hear him speaking 
at a public banquet, and, though everyone present may 
be wishing after the first three minutes that he would stop, 
there is a general feeling among those present that, at 
least, they are being bored by an important man. Those 
who hate Parliamentary institutions would like to destroy 
this illusion that puts a halo of interest on many a stupid 
head, but, if the Member of Parliament loses his halo, 
it will almost certainly be transferred soon after to some 
other head equally stupid. 

All government is based on the illusion that there are 
a number of wise men in the world. Whether you live 
under a Parliamentary system, a Soviet system or a Fascist 
system, you will be miserable unless you can pretend to 
yourself that your rulers are wise out of the common— 


that they are men not only of public spirit but of a king 
of public wisdom. Why the Parliamentary system j, 
preferable to all other systems in civilised countries ;, 
that it is based upon the illusion that a larger number 
of citizens are wise than is supposed by any other system 
The democratic illusion, indeed, supposes, not only that 
Members of Parliament are wise, but that every male 
or female voter is wise—the second most magnificent 
supposition that has ever been made by and about mortal 
man. Parliament in a democratic country is theoretically 
composed of the wisest men and women chosen by 4 
nation of wise men and women. In spite of all those 
rows of unreadable volumes of Hansard, there is stil] 
enough belief in this theory of Parliament to make Parlig. 
mentary institutions workable. The House of Commons 
may burden us with taxes and may behave like the captain 
and crew of a ship who assume that, so long as 
keep the ship afloat, it does not much matter whether they 
steer for or arrive at any port. But even so it carries 
on a certain tradition of security and solvency, and most 
Englishmen would rather pay taxes in England than dodge 
them in Mexico. In spite of everything, indeed—in spite 
of all the slums and the widespread degradation of enforced 
idleness—it may be doubted whether since the House of 
Commons first came into existence there has ever been a 
wider diffusion of well-being and the means of happiness 
than is to be seen in England to-day. This is partly due, 
I think, to the illusion that Members of Parliament are 
wiser than they are—an illusion that has persuaded the 
mass of the citizens to make use of the House of Commons 
instead of smashing it and putting something worse in 
its place. The second-best, we are often told, is the enemy 
of the best, but we should remember that it is also the 
enemy of the third-best, the fourth-best, the fifth-best, 
and so on down to the worst of all. If you must have an 
illusion, it is better to have an illusion about the second-best 
than about the fifth-best. An illusion about the second- 
best is not necessarily even a lie. It may be, in essence, a 
truthful perception that the second-best is the best we 
are likely to get in this world. 

Whether broadcasting the proceedings of Parliament 
would destroy what remains of the general illusion about 
the House of Commons, it is difficult to say. A Member 
of Parliament standing on a platform is one thing: he inter- 
ests and deceives the eye, and, in the heightened emotion ofa 
public meeting, we read into his words more wisdom than 
they contain. A Member of Parliament’s voice, however, 
heard in the peace of one’s own home, with nothing magnetic 
to attract us in his presence and nothing electric to excite 
us in his audience, would be quite a different matter. 
Here he is stripped bare of all his trappings—as bare as 
a spirit before the Judgment Seat. He is now an actor 
without his theatre, without his limelight, without his 
costume, without even his gestures—an actor, as it were, 
dwindled into a reciter through a speaking-tube. Now, 
if you can imagine even Solomon or Socrates saying the 
wisest things in the world into a speaking-tube, you realise 
at once that the wisdom would lose something of its sparkle 
in transmission and would fall a little flat into the listener's 
ear at the other end. It would be disembodied wisdom, 
and wisdom, in order to delight us, needs a body as well 
as a soul. If wisdom itself would suffer in this fashion, 
how much more would dullness or even foolishness. Those 
who listen to wireless programmes a great deal know ' 
what a test broadcasting puts the sermons of famous 
preachers, and how many a sermon that would have 
touched and held one in a church sounds merely a V@ 
echo of ancient and platitudinous nothings when emit 
by a loud speaker. How dull, therefore, would the dullness 








of an ordinary speech during an ordinary sitting of 
House of Commons sound over the wireless! 
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what @ dark and subterranean cavern of dullness those 
icless maunderings would seem to rise! I fancy that, 
for sheer dullness, there is nothing to equal a dull sitting 
of the House of Commons. No Scottish Sabbath in 
the days of John Knox ever cast such an inspissated 
m over the human spirit. I have been in dull churches, 

in dull music-halls, at dull parties, and eaten dull meals 
in dul] restaurants, but never anywhere on earth have I 
sen dullness to equal the dullness of the House of 
Commons at its dullest. At the same time, while you are 
in the place and observing with your eye the members 
melting away out of the empty chamber, the very dullness 
is interesting because it is the dullness of a scene that 
has always interested your imagination. Remove the 
interesting scene, however, and precipitate this dullness 
isto every other home in England day after day to an 
gdience of millions that cannot boo or express in any 
other fashion its disapproval of the speaker, and a how! 
of baffled rage will go up through the land, and you will 
see @ march of the embattled listeners from all parts 
of the kingdom on London, determined to pull down 
the Mother of Parliaments stone by stone. The House 
of Commons will remain a great national ideal so long as 
it remains inaudible. Let the speeches in the House of 
Commons once become audible to the general public and 
its fate is sealed. 

On the other hand, if the House could survive the first 
few years of broadcasting, the broadcasting of the speeches 
ight in the end result in a miracle. Members of Par- 
lament, realising that in everything they say they are 
addressing an audience of millions, may gradually invent 
anew technique of 1 pray nme and compose speeches 
# rich in matter and so eloquent in form that they will 
attract even a man sitting in a cottage on a rock on the 
edge of the Orkney Islands. Oratory may be reborn as 
a consequence, and no man will dare to speak in the 
House of Commons unless he has prepared for the occasion 
a laboriously as ever did Demosthenes. There is, I 
agree, no certain evidence that a huge audience will 
improve oratory any more than it has improved literature. 
Temporarily, at least, it is probable that the hugeness 
of the audience has even injured literature. I think, 
however, that it will hardly injure oratory to the same 
degree. Popular books are addressed to readers who 
have not only the power to skip but the will to skip. 
Speeches, on the other hand, cannot be partly skipped by 
the listener as books can by the reader. You can read a 
book in half-an-hour by skipping, but the listener cannot 
abbreviate a speech except by ceasing to listen to it. 
Hence it is the object of the speaker to hold his listener’s 
attention more unbrokenly than is necessary for the 
writer. He will have to be more careful both of the logical 
order of his matter and of the form of his individual 
sentences than the writer as a rule is. As a result oratory 
may in the course of time cease te be the most neglected 
branch of the art of literature, and may be restored to 
its ancient place on the heights of prose. 
But that will be in the time of terity. Meanwhile, 
can we, for the sake of posterity, bear to have the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons broadcast into our 
homes? I would do much for the sake of posterity, 
but not quite do that. On the whole, for the sake of the 
reputation of the House of Commons, we had better leave 
the matter over to some future generation. 
Tt. % 


EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE 


HERE is a remarkable disease, unique, fascinating, 
mysterious, affecting body and mind, which was 
described in our country by Graves, and on the 

Continent by Basedow, and is named accordingly after 
We shall here call it exophthalmic goitre, for that 
ame is descriptive. The disease is quite common, and 
much is known about it, for its character is such as to 
attract every student of the human body and mind. 

The patient has prominent eyes, and a very, very quick 
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pulse. The thyroid gland is definitely, but not monstrously 






enlarged. The gland is, beyond a doubt, intensely active. 
It is crammed with swift-flowing blood, and when it is 
examined by the microscope after surgical removal, its 
secreting cells are seen to be engaged in the most intense 
and urgent labour. The tachycardia, or quick pulse, is 
not associated with fever: nor with any disease of the 
heart itself. Nor, if we really thought instead of merely 
describing, could we call the condition of the thyroid a 
morbid one in itself. The brave little gland is evidently 
at work; and, as ever, not for itself but for the entire 
being of which it is a servant and a part. As for the 
tachycardia, or quick pulse, we know that certain poisons, 
such as atropine, the alkaloid found in belladonna, the 
deadly nightshade, paralyse the controlling nerves of the 
heart, and thus cause an acceleration of the pulse. Pre- 
sumably some such poison, derived whence we know not, 
is at work here also. As for the patient’s mental condition, 
it is hypersensitive, quick, restless, perhaps anxious: we 
may see a resemblance in it to the phenomena of fear, of 
which we are also reminded by the bulging eyeballs. In- 
quiry shows that this exophthalmos is due to over-action 
of the involuntary muscular tissue which lies in the eye- 
sockets behind the eyeballs, and, so to say, keeps them on 
the look-out ; but, in this case, excessively and meaning- 
lessly so. The anxiety of the physician is not concerned 
with the eyes, however, but with the prospects of the 
mercilessly overworked thyroid and heart. 

Something must be done in order to relieve the symptoms, 
and drugs are futile. Here the surgeon offers his services. 
Assuming that the gland is to blame, let us remove not the 
whole of it—for when that was first done, the results were 
calamitous—but a portion of it, so as to reduce the produc- 
tion of the secretion which is being formed in such excess. 
These operations are frequently performed. But the 
puzzle is not resolved. We have not yet determined whether 
the secretion of the gland is merely excessive, or actually 
perverted in these cases. Worse still, we have been so 
deeply interested in this extraordinary combination of 
symptoms, and so pleased to discover the source of some 
or all of them in the thyroid that we have forgotten to ask 
why the gland is behaving thus. Why, indeed? 

There is no discoverable or probable germ to blame. 
The gland is, of course, susceptible to nervous influences, 
and when, nearly thirty years ago, I asked my clinical 
teacher why the gland misbehaved thus, he replied that 
perhaps the underlying cause was nervous. But nowadays 
we have the idea of the endocrine balance, and of chemical 
agencies, travelling here and there throughout the body 
and producing specific consequences in special organs. 
May it not be that, perhaps in the bowel, perhaps elsewhere, 
some poison is being produced against which the thyroid 
is trying to defend the body? At any rate, we are certainly 
wrong in contenting ourselves with tracing the chain of 
causation back one step, to the enlarged gland, without 
asking of what cause this cause is the effect. 

The whole picture contrasts, in almost every particular, 
with that of ordinary endemic goitre, that extremely 
common and widespread disease of the thyroid in which 
the physical and psychical symptoms are so notably dif- 
ferent, whilst the macroscopic and microscopic features of 
the glandular enlargement are notably contrasted also. 
In Graves’ disease we see hyperthyroidism, in endemic 
goitre, hypothyroidism. The slow pulse, the mental 
hebetude, the dry skin, the scanty hair, the insensitiveness 
of myxcedema are in every way antithetic to the psycho- 
physical picture of Graves’ disease. 

Since the last years of the nineteenth century, cretinism 
and myxcedema, in the child and the adult respectively, 
have been recognised as consequences of hypothyroidism, 
and have been successfully treated by the administration 
of thyroid substance from the ox or sheep. But these 
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diseases, and ordinary goitre, have been sharply and 
inevitably contrasted in our minds with exophthalmic 
goitre, in which, of course, the administration of thyroid 
substance is the very worst course that we could imagine. 
Indeed, the recognised procedure has been the ablation 
of part of the gland by surgical means. 

But now, in America and Switzerland, observers have 
shown that the addition of iodine to the dietary prevents 
endemic yoitre, and in very many cases cures it when it 
has already been allowed to develop: and the addition 
of iodine to the dietary of the goitrous expectant mother 
is found to prevent the occurrence of cretinism in her infant. 
After some considerable study of the subject, I took it 
upon myself, two years ago, to draw public attention to 
these facts in this country, first in this journal, and then 
elsewhere; merely to say anything once is, of course, 
perfectly futile. Reiteration is the secret of success, as 
everyone who has ever tried to teach anything to man- 
kind in the mass is aware. The risk, in this case, was that 
of producing a kind of psychological iodism, especially 
since the evidence was foreign, and some criticism of our 
insular myopia was inevitable. But the facts were as I 
stated them, even though they began to annoy some 
readers ; and abundance of new evidence is now available. 
As when I drew new attention to the action of sunlight, 
with special reference to the work of Rollier in the Alps, 
four and a half years ago, I asked for exact scientific 
research under the Medical Research Council. In each 
instance, such research has followed. Already a goitre 
survey has been initiated by Sir George Newman, and 
iodine prophylaxis has been begun with success by some 
school medical officers since I wrote here on the subject 
last year.* And important investigations are being carried 
out by members of Sir Walter Fletcher’s magnificent 
team, as we learn from his latest report. t 

But here comes the entirely surprising, unexpected and 
inexplicable fact. In my previous articles I have very 
carefully distinguished between ordinary goitre and exo- 
phthalmic goitre : and have referred to the possibility that 
the use of iodine might actually produce exophthalmic 
goitre—a matter which was being made the subject of an 
inquiry by the Swiss Goitre Commission during one of my 
visits to that country in 1924. And I have insisted that 
in every case of goitre a physician must be consulted; 
since we must assume that iodine would be the very last 
thing, or the last after thyroid substance itself, that should 
be administered in cases of exophthalmic goitre. 

Now, however, we have before us the exact physiological 
evidence provided by Professor Edmund Mellanby, F.R.S., 
of the University of Sheffield, and the exact clinical evidence 
of Dr. Francis Fraser, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, followed 
up by a joint research, clinical and physiological, by Dr. 
S. J. Cowell and Professor Mellanby in Sheffield, and the 
conclusion is that iodine, properly administered, is a drug 
of specific value in exophthalmic goitre also. Fully 
acknowledging the work of Neisser, published in Berlin in 
1920, we must recognise that Professor Mellanby and Mrs. 
Mellanby have done invaluable pioneer work in this field, 
from which, ere very long, the surgeons must very soon 
retire. Their joint paper,t and that of Professor Mellanby 
and Dr. Cowell,§ are remarkable and fascinating in the 
extreme. On p. 59 of the last report (loc. cit.) of the Medical 
Research Council, we learn that this work continues with 
the most gratifying clinical success. 


It is with iodine as with sunlight. In each instance we 


*See “The Health of the School Child’: Report of the Chief 





Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 1924-1925. 

¢ Report of the Medical Research Council for the year 1924-25. 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 8s. 6d. net. 

¢ Proceedinys of the Physiological Society, March 12th, 1921. 

§ The Effect of lodine on Hyperthyroidism in Man, Quarterly 
Journal of Medicine, October, 1924. 


are dealing with natural needs of the body. If it wer 
possible to conceive of the body without water or air, ang 
then water or air were added to it, we should also obserye 
striking results—and then more and more and mor. 
Iodine is a natural and necessary food of the thyroid gland 
It affects metabolism in ways as yet not understood ; but 
at least the old physicians were right who judiciously, if 
somewhat indefinitely, classed potassium iodide ag ap 
“alterative.” Thanks to such work as that of the Mel. 
lanbys, the justly-measured and observed use of iodine jp 
clinical medicine and in puericulture will now extend, not 
merely to the limits which I have most cautiously defined 
in past years, but beyond them no one knows how far, 
Exactly the same is the glorious prospect for sunlight, 
and for the same reason: 


To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


Lens. 


Correspondence 


VILNA 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I cannot understand the statement in the article on 
“* Poland and the League” in your current issue to the effect 
that Vilna is still quite illegally held by the Poles. 

Vilna was solemnly adjudged to Poland by the Council of 
Ambassadors, on which the Government of this country was 
represented ; and the decision of the Ambassadors has been 
registered and recognised by the League of Nations. 

Lithuania still protests, but that does not affect the fact that 
the Areopagus of Europe and of almost the whole world has 
now recognised Vilna as an integral part of Polish territory. — 
Yours, etc. C. S. Somers Cocks. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

March 14th. 

[** Illegally ” is in this connection a word of dubious meaning, 
and perhaps the word “ immorally” should have been used 
instead. The N.E. frontier of Poland as laid down by the 
Allied and Associated Powers did not include Vilna. Poland 
under Article 87 of the Treaty of Versailles was bound in law 
to accept this decision, and indeed at Spa in July, 1920, promised 
to do so. In fact, however, she seized Vilna by force, in face 
of all protests, including a formal and particularly serious 
protest from America. Three years passed and finally, since 
no one was prepared to undertake a quixotic expedition into 
Eastern Europe on behalf of law and justice, the Council of 
Ambassadors (in whose favour the League had abrogated its 
responsibility in the matter) decided to accept the fait accompli. 
Just so for a whole century were the various partitions of 
Poland acknowledged, and just so will they be acknowledged 
again if they should occur; but we shall none the less claim 
the right to describe them as “ illegal.” We do not in any 
case think that any international jurist can regard all the 
decisions of the inevitably partisan ‘* Council of Ambassadors ' 
as forming part of the established and indisputable “ public 
law” of Europe. This same Council also eventually, and 
against its will, recognised Poland’s forcible seizure of South- 
Eastern Galicia. Is that annexation now to be regarded a 
quite “ legal” ? If so, “ legal” in international parlance, has 
become a very worthless word.—Eb. N.S.] 


OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In order to answer Doctor Graham Little's letter, it 
will be necessary to outline the position of Osteopathy in Great 
Britain and in the U.S.A. 

In America, Osteopathy is recognised by law in every State 
in the Union, each State having its own law governing the 
practice of medicine and surgery. There are seven Osteopathic 
colleges allowed by law to grant the degree Doctor of Osteopathy. 
(If this degree is bogus, as Dr. Little claims it to be, then every 
other degree granted in the U.S.A. is bogus, and America 
really ought to consult Dr. Little on the matter.) The degree 
is conferred on graduates after at least four years’ study in one 
of these colleges. The British ———— Ae . 

m of uates of these colleges who are p ‘ 
Senn aah exes than half of an are British subjects 
who have had to to the U.S.A. to study. ain 

It is, therefore, the desire of the British Osteopathic Association 
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tpfound a school of its own in Great Britain, and the Association 
gas anxious as Dr. Little that the standard of education and 
gtrance requirements shal] be as high as those of any medical 

in the country. It is also the wish of the Association 

jp establish a register of the qualified Osteopaths to protect 

the public from the bogus Osteopaths, to whom Dr. Little failed 

jp refer. As there is no law in Great Britain governing the 

ice of Osteopathy, these imitators are multiplying daily, 
tading on the reputation established by the genuine. 

Obviously Dr. Little’s knowledge of Osteopathy or Osteopathic 
clleges is very limited, for he boldly states that Osteopathic 
ghools are entirely dependent on fees for their support, and 

that is their sole reason for existing. Osteopathic 
clleges do not exist for profit; I happen to know of two that 
are endowed. 

He makes much of the grading, A,B,C, of medical colleges 

the American Medical Association, and draws attention to 
the fact that Osteopathic colleges are not classified even under 
gade“ C.” There is neither mystery nor disgrace attached to 
their non-appearance in this classification, for the American 
Medical Association, which is as strong a Trade Union in the 
US.A. as the British Medical Association is in England, never 
investigated Osteopathic colleges and consequently could not 
dassify them. 

Various State investigations have been held, however, and 
the reports show that Osteopathic colleges compare favourably 
with the medical schools. When Dr. Little complains that 
Osteopathic colleges lack opportunities for the clinical study of 
medicine and surgery, and equally “‘ lack laboratories, trained 
observers and efficient technicians,” he convinces me that he 
has never been inside an Osteopathic college, nor in a city where 
an Osteopathic college was located, for their equipment and 
facility for studying medicine and surgery is as modern and 
complete as ninety-nine out of every hundred schools. 

Dr. Little does not believe, as do Osteopaths, that structural 
integrity of the body is the most important single factor in the 
maintenance of health. He does not investigate to see whether 
or not there is any good or truth in it, but having received a 
lot of second-hand information from prejudiced sources, he 
proceeds publicly to abuse and condemn everything connected 
with Osteopathy, and his name appears in publications with 
such frequency that one wonders if he is a self appointed arbiter 
of all that pertains to the healing art, or but a mouthpiece 
for the British Medical Association. In either case he would 
be well advised to read the Medical Press of February 24th. 
Let me quote : 


It is safe to say that with a few isolated exceptions neither 
the public nor the medical profession has any but the barest super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject. For ought we know to the contrary, 
Osteopathy may have much that is useful to teach us ; on the other 
hand, for aught we know, it may be a mere medley of absurdities. 

Such being the case, our duty is clear. It is incumbent upon us 
to make a detailed study of the principles and methods of Osteo- 
pathy. Not until we have done this will it be possible for us to 
form a just estimate of its value and to take up a correct attitude 
in regard to it. 

—I am, Sir, etc., 
4 Park Lane, W. 1. 

March 17th. 


WIL.1AM Cooper, Secretary of the 
British Osteopathic Association, 
Legislative Committee. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—Osteopathy is still so much of a novelty in this country 
that neither your gifted contributor, ** Lens,” nor Dr. Graham 
Little, M.P., appears to be able to do justice to it. May I, as 
4 qualified, if irregular, practitioner, with a quarter of a century’s 
experience of the system, state the case for the osteopaths, and 
incidentally offer a reply to your contributors’ criticisms of our 
principles, methods, and aims? 

It is interesting and significant to observe that “ Lens” is 
as emphatic in his condemnation of the General Medical Council's 
treatment of Dr. Axham and of its policy in relation to new 
Principles and methods of treatment such as my friend Sir 
Herbert Barker has practised, as Dr. Graham Little is zealous 
Mm its defence. But “ Lens” is at pains to make it clear that 
he utterly denies the claims of the osteopaths to the privilege 
of teaching and practising osteopathy as a separate and distinct 
branch of the healing art in this country. His reason for such 
°pposition is singular: the sciences upon which all medical and 
Surgical practice must rest, whether orthodox or unorthodox, 
are (he declares) wholly independent of the practice based upon 








them, are valid and necessary for all practitioners, and are 
already well supplied with teachers and institutions. From this 
obviously indisputable proposition he draws the conclusion that 
if osteopathy claims to be able to dispense with the fundamental 
sciences it stands self-condemned ; if it does not propose to 
dispense with these sciences, let its would-be practitioners learn 
them in our existing schools of medicine. 

Fortunately, the osteopaths need not impale themselves on 
either of the horns of this dilemma. No osteopath in his senses 
would deny that the fundamental sciences must be the foundation 
of his system, and the curriculum in the recognised schools of 
osteopathy in the United States, where the system has been 
developing both scientifically and technically for more than 
fifty years, embraces all the subjects taught in orthodox medical 
schools, with the exception of materia medica. This latter 
subject is omitted for the reason that osteopathy as a system 
of drugless medicine and bloodless surgery applies the theory 
that the structural integrity and adjustment of the body mechan- 
ism is the most important single factor in maintaining health, 
differing therein from the older systems which regard the clinical 
“intake” of the body as the most important factor. 


All the other subjects recognised in the ordinary schools 
as essential to medical training are taught in the osteopathic 
schools. Anatomy, physics, chemistry, biology, histology, 
embryology, and toxicology for the first year course, and these 
are extended and amplified in the following years. Physiology 
and physiological chemistry, bacteriology, obstetrics and 
gynecology, surgery, hygiene and dietetics, and the rest of 
the recognised subjects are taken in the final years, supple- 
mented by practical clinical work, in which the student becomes 
familiar with the symptoms, clinical picture, diagnosis, technique 
and treatment of disease. The course of training in the best 
American osteopathic schools is at least equal to the course 
in the best medical schools of America. 

But “ Lens,” with the support of Dr. Graham Little, insists 
that the student of osteopathy should study in the existing 
schools, and that these schools might give an additional course 
in manipulative surgery to their graduates. I am at a loss to 
understand why “ Lens” should think it necessary for anyone 
to spend time in studying a system of therapy he does not intend 
to practise, and in which he does not believe; especially as 
such study will not qualify him for practising the system in 
which he does believe. Osteopathy is not, in our view, a mere 
auxiliary form of treatment but a complete and independent 
system, based on a different theory of the causation and treat- 
ment of bodily ills from that which is taught in the schools of 
orthodox medicine. 

Accordingly, we have claimed that osteopathy is entitled to the 
same opportunity of developing its principles and characteristic 
technique as ordinary medicine enjoys under the existing law 
in this country. The proposal I have advocated as a means of 
overcoming the obstruction of the General Medical Council 
is the establishment of an Osteopathic Board to regulate the 
practice of osteopathy, to prescribe its standards of training 
and professional competence and to see that none but qualified 
persons are permitted to practise. Until this is done the door 
stands open for any incompetent and unqualified person to 
claim to be able to give osteopathic treatment, and we want, 
as I am sure “ Lens” also does, to put a check upon the activities 
of these people.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Wiutrrip A. Srreeter, D.O. 

Upper Brook Street, W. 

March 16th. 


[As this subject is certainly one of great interest to the public 
and as the majority of our readers areyprobably as ignorant of 
its real merits as we are, we venture to ask on their behalf for 
a little further enlightenment. What does Dr. Streeter mean 
exactly when he says that osteopathy is “‘a complete and in- 
dependent system” which has no use for materia medica, 
because it is ‘“‘a system of drugless medicine and bloodless 
surgery”? Do osteopaths not use quinine in a case of malarial 
fever? Do they never use the “drugs” known as cocaine, 
morphia and chloroform? Are osteopathic students taught to 
know the difference between chloroform and “ A.C.E.”’ Do 
they avoid the use of serum in a case of diphtheria? How do 
they treat syphilis without mercury or 606? Do they 
administer no drugs or stimulants in a case of pneumonia or 
acute bronchitis? Would they refuse to operate in a case 
of cancer of the breast or stone in the bladder? How do they 


deal bloodlessly with cases of peritonitis or mastoid abscess or 
acute appendicitis or fistula? Or do they refuse to undertake 


such cases ? 


If they do, then how can their system be described 
c 
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as “independent and complete’? These, no doubt, are 
elementary questions, but we ask them in all good faith, for 
it is obvious that answers to them are necessary if the public 
is to be asked to judge between the apparently excessive claims 
of the osteopaths and the obviously excessive conservatism of 
the General Medical Council.—Eb. N.S.] 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS WOMEN 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The letter you have published from Dr. H. Wansey 
Bayly raises at rather a fresh angle a question that has long 
been exercising the minds of those who are interested in the 
health and welfare of clerical and administrative workers. 
There seems to be no justification whatever for the arbitrary 
exclusion from the benefits of National Health Insurance 
(except upon especially difficult terms and with limited benefits) 
of every salaried person whose earnings reach the munificent 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds and one penny per annum. 
Now that the title to the new Pensions Insurance also depends 
upon continuance in Health Insurance, the case for a sub- 
stantially higher figure as the limit, if limit of income there 
must be, should be irresistible. 

I would point out also, however, that your correspondent 
has overlooked the provision which does exist for voluntary 
insurance against sickness risks, at all events for clerical and 
administrative workers in salaried employment, whether men 
or women. I am not sure what other professional associations 
are doing in this respect, but the National Union of Clerks 
and Administrative Workers makes no distinction whatever 
between men and women for the purposes of this class of 
insurance, although there is, of course, some little difference in 
the incidence of claims. The sickness policy is not cancellable 
in either case while the conditions are observed ; the premiums 
are the same for both sexes ; and there are no arbitrary limita- 
tions of the benefit, the one difference being that in the case of 
married women claims arising from pregnancy are not recognised ; 
and the reason for this exception is obvious.—Yours, etc., 

FreD HUGHEs. 

National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, 

Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 
March 15th. 


THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Si1r,—In the article entitled “ The Big Stick in Industry ’’ 
in your issue of March 6th, reference is made to the Federation 
of British Industries. As it seems possible that this reference 
might, in view of the context and the general subject matter 
of the article, mislead readers as to the character and objects 
of this Federation, I should be grateful if you would allow me 
to make it clear : 

(1) That the Engineering Employers’ Federation is in no way 
connected with the Federation of British Industries ; 

(2) That, while naturally the Engineering industry, from its 
size and importance, must and should have considerable influence 
in any national organisation, it is scarcely accurate to say that 
it wields the “ largest influence” in the F.B.I., in view of the 
fact that engineering members of the Federation form under 
thirty per cent. of the total membership ; 

(3) That the F.B.I. deals solely with the commercial, economic 
and techincal problems of industry and in no circumstances 
would or could concern itself with questions of hours, wages, 
or conditions of labour in the engineering or any other industry.— 
I am, Sir, etc., R. T. NuGent, ‘ 

Director, The Federation of British Industries. 

39 St. James Street, S.W. 1. 

March 12th. 


“VELDT” OR “VELD”? 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to a spelling mistake on 
page 492 of the New SraTesMan of January 30th, 1926 ? 

In reviewing Mr. Ernest Glanville’s story The Yellow-Maned 
Lion your critic speaks of the African veldt. This is unfor- 
tunately a common error made by those who write about South 
Africa, but do not know any Dutch, and are therefore unaware 
of the fact that —dt is a verbal ending, never found at the end 





—e, 


ofa noun. The word should be spelt veld. I should be giad ir 
you would publish this letter, for the misspelling is very wis. 
spread.—Yours, etc., 

Cairo. 


. LYNDALL SCHREINER Grego 
February 14th. 


Miscellany 
METAPHOR 


F you trace the meanings of a great many words— 
I or that of the elements of which they are composed— 
about as far back as knowledge goes, you are soon 
made to realise what an overwhelming proportion of 
them referred in earlier days to one of these two things— 
a solid, sensible object, or some animal (probably human) 
activity. Examples are easy enough to come by. An 
apparently objective, scientific term like elasticity, on the 
one hand, and the metaphysical abstract, on the other, are 
both traceable to verbs meaning “draw” or “ drag.” 
Centrifugal and centripetal are composed of a noun 
meaning “ a goad” and verbs signifying “ to fly” and “ to 
seek”’ respectively ; epithet, theme, thesis, anathema, 
hypothesis, etc., go back to a Greek verb “to put”; 
and analyse, resolve, absolve, solution, resolution, dissolute, 
insolvency and the Absolute to a Latin one meaning 
“to loose.” 

In a little collection of sketches entitled Le Jardin 
d’Epicure, Anatole France dug down to these concrete 
foundations which underlie the highfalutin’ jargon of 
philosophy and theology in a most amusing way, by 
means of an imaginary dialogue between a metaphysician 
and an etymologist. The latter kindly offers to resolve 
into its elements the sentence: “ L’Ame posséde Dieu 
dans la mesure oi}: elle participe de l’absolue.” When he 
has finished with it, it reads something like this: “ The 
breath sits on that which shines, by the bushel of that 
gift which it receives of what is all untied.” Locke, 
approaching the problem of thinking from a slightly different 
point of view, wrote in the seventeenth century: “ Nihil 
in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu” (‘ There 
can be nothing in the intellect which has not first been 
in sensation ”’), a dogma which is probably incontrovertible. 
Equally incontrovertible, however, is the fact that, when 
we use such words as elasticity and analytic to-day, we 
do not necessarily mean anything about dragging and 
loosing and that, when a modern Frenchman says dme 
and Dieu, he does not mean breath and shiner. We are 
obliged, therefore, to say somewhat lamely that the other 
meanings which have attached themselves to these words 
are “ metaphorical.” The words, as we use them to-day, 
are metaphors. And this is demonstrably true of an 
enormous majority of all the words in our vocabulary, 
other than those which are simply the names of concrete 
objects or of animal activities. 

In other words, the process by which these words have 
acquired the meanings they now possess is exactly 
analogous to the impulse which made Shelley write: 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
And indeed, should the feeling and idea which these lines 
embody ever become sufficiently widespread, one can 
easily perceive how in a few hundred years the word 
glass-dome would no longer call up to the minds of our 
posterity an image of the Crystal Palace, but only a sort 
of formless, unpictorial thought of “ Life ”—probably 
of life conceived and felt along something of the lines 
suggested in Adonais. Thus, the French writer Bréal 
has wisely pointed out in his Semantics that : 
There is the same difference between the tropes of language 


and the metaphors of poets as between a product in common use 
and a recent conquest of science. 
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flere it is tempting to remark, in passing, on the stupid and 
ibjectionable controversial habit—noticeable usually among 
weople obsessed with a jejune admiration for “* Science””— 
{unconditionally blackballing certain words and phrases 
the grounds that they are “ metaphorical.” This is like 
fusing to listen to music because it is not made of catgut. 
jobody who has seriously thought about thinking, and to 
shom, therefore, thought is thought and not a kind of 
igstard mathematics, is guilty of darkening counsel with 
gh clumsy wooden shutters. Thus, the psychologist, 
J, M. Baldwin, has remarked how 
the development of thought . . .is by a method essentially of 
tial and error, of experimentation, of the use of meanings as 
gorth more than they are as yel recognised to be worth, The 
individual must use his own thoughts, his established knowledges, 
his grounded judgments, for the embodiment of his new inventive 
eastructions. He erects his thought as we say ‘ schematically °’ 
.. + projecting into the world an opinion still peculiar to himself, 
wif it were true. Thus all discovery proceeds. 
After one has realised the metaphorical nature of 
jnguage, the next thing that strikes one most forcibly 
isthe way in which this power of throwing out meta- 
phorical shoots appears to increase as we climb back 
down its stem and towards its roots. ‘“ Tropes” these 
atly metaphors are often called, and the fecundity of 
language at this stage is indeed—with apologies—tropical. 
Dr. Hugh Blair, the eighteenth century lecturer on 
“Rhetoric,” is well worth quoting on this. “We are 
apt,” he says, 
won a superficial view, to imagine that those modes of expression 
which are called Figures of Speech are among the chief refinements 
of Speech, not invented till after language had advanced to its 
later periods, and mankind were brought into a polished state ; 
and that then they were devised by orators and rhetoricians. The 
contrary of this is the truth. Mankind never employed so many 
Figures of Speech, as when they had hardly any words for expressing 
their meaning. For, first, the want of proper names for every 
object, obliged them to use one name for many; and, of course, 
to express themselves by comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and 
a] those substituted forms of Speech, which render Language 
figurative. Next, as the objects with which they were most con- 
versant, were the sensible, material objects around them, names 
would be given to these objects long before words were invented 
for signifying the dispositions of the mind, or any sort of moral 
and intellectual ideas, Hence, the early Language of men being 
entirely made up of words descriptive of sensible objects, it became, 
of necessity, extremely metaphorical. .. . 
And we can add to this that these very words afterwards 
“invented,” according to the Doctor, “for signifying 
the dispositions of the mind, or any sort of moral and 
intellectual ideas,” were themselves for the most part 
the names of “sensible, material objects” after their 
tomnection with such objects, or, as we should say now, 
tke fact of their being metaphors had been forgotten. In 
English the two most fundamental moral expressions, 
right and wrong, can be traced back to older meanings of 
stretched” and so “straight,” and “ wringing” or 
“sour.” 
Speculations of this kind can also be made to throw 
‘certain light upon the nature of the creative, esthetic 
wtivity, as it comes to light in poetry. If, for example, 
we take humerous words in numerous languages, conveying 
the notion of intellectual “ comprehension,” we shall find 
that, like grasp, catch, com-prehend, per-ceive (per-cipere), 
they usually have another, older meaning—‘ to take 
told of something.” Now it is a chief part of the business 
f the poet to bring what was formerly a vague feeling 
* impulse up to the surface, as it were, of consciousness, 
mearnating it in clear, concrete imagery drawn from 
the natural world. It is not uninteresting, therefore, to 
_ to ourselves a time when this “taking hold” 
Something with the mind was still a process of which 
mankind was only vaguely conscious. And then one 
‘an think, not perhaps without gratitude, of the nameless 
Pott who first applied the particular sound which his 





community had come to associate with this “ grasping” 
action of the muscles to that other and much vaguer 
inward action, of whose nature and existence humanity 
was scarcely yet aware. And so one realises how human 
minds were able to grow more fully conscious of the pro- 
cesses by which they work, and to develop those processes 
further, just because the bodies in which they dwelt could 
grasp solid objects with nervous hands. To let the 
imagination play, in this way, with the past is to find 
even at this hour a certain fresh significance in Shake- 
speare’s choice of words: 

And as imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown . . 

Finally, there is still another possibility. For we can 
ask: was there ever such a poet? Did this conjectural 
prehistoric highbrow ever exist? Or is it rather that 
in the experience of our remoter ancestors the two activities 
of grasping with the body and grasping with the mind 
were actually in some way not so distinct and separate 
as they are to us? Did such words originally have one 
meaning, which we have since split up into two? 


Many brave speculations on this subject were 
launched towards the close of the last century; and 
some of them are by no means barren. Thus, Max 


Miiller attempted to distinguish between radical metaphors, 
by which he meant such primitive tropes and figures of 
language as we have just been discussing, and poetical 
metaphors—the kind with which one is familiar in poetry. 
Now it is fairly clear that no sharp line can be drawn 
between these two categories. Nevertheless we could 
probably find a useful differentiating factor in the element 
of consciousness, or possibly, I should say, “ self-con- 
sciousness.” Some sort of line could no doubt be drawn 
between metaphors which have only been called metaphors 
at some period after they were first in use, and those 
deliberately and knowingly employed as such at a later 
date. Radical metaphors would thus include those in use 
in any community of speakers before the word metaphor 
or its equivalent was known there; poetical metaphors, 
on the other hand, would cover such as were created, or 
re-created, afterwards. 

I believe that anyone who has not done so would find 
it profitable to re-read a little ancient poetry, such as 
Homer or the Old Testament, keeping Max Miiller’s 
distinction especially clearly in view. It is not only 
that one is enabled in this way to arrive at a nicer 
estimate of the poet’s individual achievement; these 
radical metaphors, when once one has picked them out, 
throw all sorts of sidelights on the more intimate reactions 
of the age and society among which he wrote. Such a radical 
metaphor is the allotment of emotion to divers parts of 
the body like the liver, the bowels, the heart and the reins, 
When such local habitations are assumed to-day, it is 
usually by way of poetical metaphor. Thus, it is evident 
that, like the wonderful filter-passing germs whose vagaries 
medical men report to us, the one kind of metaphor may 
in some cases actually change into the other. And in 
such a phrase as “I have no stomach to the business” 
it may be that we can see such a change actually taking 
place before our eyes. Who does not know the very 
real physical sensation which these words so aptly 
describe? Yet, in a few hundred years’ time this 
curious abdominal motion may have died right out 
of conscious experience; it may have become pure 
e-motion; so that anyone who then employs the phrase 
will be making use of as entirely poetical a metaphor as 
we ourselves are to-day, if we speak of our “ bowels being 
moved by compassion.” This, however, raises the whole 
question of how far grammatical and “semantic” changes 


(that is to say, changes in the meanings of words) represent 
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actual changes in human experience, and how far they are 
merely the development of more accurate and economical 
modes of expression. And that, I fear, is a question which 
would require an article to itself. 


Art 
FROM INGRES TO PICASSO 


HERE is no need to complain now of the lack of 
opportunity in England to enjoy modern French 
art; the stream of exhibitions of French nineteenth 

century and contemporary painting is almost continuous 
in London throughout the year. But the exhibition at 
the French Galleries is all the more enjoyable for our 
comfortable ability to recognise and accept the well-known 
personalities represented, while the exceptional grandeur of 
the whole collection is an agreeable change from the odds 
and ends with which we often have to be content. It 
forms a comprehensive review of nineteenth-century 
painting, and four of the artists represented are still alive. 
What is most astonishing is the essential continuity of more 
than a century of French art. The absence of any gap in 
the process of evolution makes a mortifying contrast with 
English history. Our few great artists like Gainsborough 
and Turner and, perhaps if he had lived, Gore, have the 
character of sports rather than of the natural products of 
an artistic race. One is confronted in this exhibition with 
the certainty that the French of the nineteenth century 
and of this generation have created art only paralleled in 
Europe by the Italians of the Renaissance and by the 
Greeks. 

Ingres, the earliest artist represented, would not perhaps 
have stood comparison witb the rest, had any of his paintings 
been included. We owe to him the first sign of the dignity 
which characterized succeeding generations, but his lack 
of any feeling for colour and brushwork, the essentials of 
oil-painting, exclude him from the greatness of modern art. 
His classicism is tinged with the affectation and complexity 
of the eighteenth century, and his line is fastidious rather 
than essential. That the beauty he created with these means 
was inclined to desert him when confronted with nature is 
proved by the vulgarity of his little portrait-drawing in 
this exhibition: it is little better than a contemporary 
miniature by Isabey. The drawing for l’Odalisque al’ Esclave 
shows what refinement can do with the simplest of means, 
but also that refinement in itself is objectless. A more 
fundamental classicism is found in the early Corots; 
Honfleur, maisons sur les quais, painted in 1880, is an 
astonishing anticipation of modern ideas of design. The 
colour, though pretty enough, is undeveloped, but the 
relation of lines and planes is deliberate and gives a com- 
pleteness of design to be seen in no other work of the time. 
His Femme @ la grande toque et 4 la mandoline, painted more 
than twenty years later, is unusually frank in its reminis- 
cence of Venetian art. The shape of this lady’s face and her 
huge and ham-like shoulders take us back to Licinio’s 
heroines and the rather material lyricism of nineteenth- 
century Venice. Yet she, too, is a curious anticipation of 
future events, and bears a stronger relation to Picasso’s 
vast and sofa-like Maternité of 1921 than any other picture 
in the room. Yet between the two pictures stand the 
typical paintings of Corot’s maturity, in which he becomes 
the most sentimental of all the Romantics and seems to 
worship vagueness for its own sake. His Venus au Bain, 
subtle as she is in the lines and lighting of her figure, has 
no more relation to her woodland surroundings than any 
coarser nude of Etty’s. 

This inability to compose a picture as a whole distinguishes 
Corot’s contemporary, Delacroix, and the younger Courbet. 


Owen BaRFIELD. 


One of Delacroix’s pictures, the “ Episode de la guerne a 
Gréce,” is lively enough in colour, but it makes a poor shoy 
beside the example of his pupil, Daumier; “ Les Saltin, 
banques au repos” is a monumental design, and the fiers 
plasticity of the strange forms and their surroundings fills 
one with awe. 

Two of Courbet’s pictures, his wholly vulgar portrait, 
and the “ Baigneuse endormie” are powerful enough. Byt 
each stinks too much of Zola, and the “* Baigneuse endormie,” 
a splendid piece of draughtsmanship, makes an illuminating 
contrast with its pendant, Renoir’s “ Sous la tonelle” 
The latter is complete as a design with its shimmeri 
atmosphere, charged with entrancing colour and a satisfying 
suggestion of form. It is the achievement of a conscioys 
artist ; the other is an essay by a clever man. 

Degas is typically represented, but not quite at his best, 
Manet’s “ La Promenade” is superb. He can use black 
as no other painter except Velasquez, and this lady in her 
black dress stands as convincingly against her peacock 
back-ground as Don Balthazar before his Riding School 
in the Velasquez of the Wallace Collection. Never was 
more complete and satisfying effect achieved with les 
apparent effort than by the utter absorption of the light 
in this black object in the centre of a luminous field. 

A daring study in white with a minimum of positive 
colour in relief is provided by the “* Le Repos” of Berthe 
Morisot, the only significant woman in the history of 
painting. 

Manet, Degas and Morisot have the grace and confidence 
of an already triumphant art. In Cézanne we find the only 
alternative to the virtuosity which might have followed 
such maturity, a return to fundamentals and the search 
for new ideas. Such a quest is almost superhuman when 
facility might so easily have been acquired from a tradition 
apparently complete. His three portraits have the stiffness 
of archaism, but the serenity of conscious labour for the 
truth. Their painter has not ignored a single lesson of the 
old experience, but he applies its knowledge of colour and 
tone with a new care and perfect scruple, vindicating 
triumphantly the continuity of the tradition. The head 
in the smaller portrait of Madame Cézanne is a superb 
piece of architecture outlined with the cleanest and most 
telling contour and built up stroke by stroke, each tone 
having its actual function and performing it with exact 
precision. There is an almost incredible variety of colours. 
Yet each is exactly relevant in its position and severely 
subordinated to the plastic idea. It makes an interesting 
contrast with the large Monet landscape beside it, in which 
the colour is of dazzling richness, but is forced for an 
instantaneous effect. Picasso has made a fetish of solidity, 
but his ideal is to do without brush-work altogether 
and attain it with the simplest means. His “ Femme 
Assise” is a triumph of caligraphy, filled in with two or 
three slight colours. Their masses are relieved not by any 
stroke of the brush, but with a dry point which scratches 
the blue to white here and there. This picture is dated 
1928, and the latest in the exhibition is Braque’s “* Panier 
d’ Anemones,” painted last year. It is one of his loveliest 
creations and one of the most beautiful of the whole exhr 
bition. But it defies analysis and ridicules description. 
It is neither wholly abstract nor quite realistic; the design 
is not confined to two dimensions, nor is it exactly in three. 
One cannot imagine how it was painted or why it was 
conceived. But it is utterly complete and profoundly 
moving. It could only have happened after such a century 
as is described by the remainder of the exhibition. It 
seems to represent the very last stage in extreme refinement, 
with its absolute denial of any materialism or romance, its 


complete perfection in itself. What can possibly happe® 
after this? Pattie HENDY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ARCH 18th.—Woke early and to my dismal 
M situation; I am sick of filling this page week after 
week. My readers can skip it whenever they like 
_Jhave no commiseration forthem. I must have a change. 
Resolved to turn this page for a week or two at any rate into 
sdiary. Reminded myself that a diary must be very bright 
and sighed. Tried to recall the flattest entry I had ever 
nad ina printed diary : “*‘ Walked to Slapton with Brown,” 
geurred to me. I had actually read that. Couldn’t well 
ik lower myself. But what about egotism in print ? 
ind Books in General at the top of the page? Mine must 
ea literary diary. Safer, more appropriate. 
* * * 
Constable’s library edition of Robinson Crusoe, 8 vols., 
2 9s. (reproductions of Stothard’s illustrations, excellent 
preface by Charles Whibley), has been my bedside book for 
ome time. I am almost as fond of that book as the butler 
in The Moonstone, who used to refer to it whenever in 
doubt what to do and wore out several editions. It is 
perfect good-night reading: the idea of Crusoe in his cave, 
sle behind his pallisade, his ladder drawn up, with every- 
thing neat about him, induces a mood of satisfactory 
wsiness, most favourable to the approaches of sleep. His 
fevid thankfulness for small mercies is infectious; also 
his manful, forethoughtful simplicity of mind. Most 
complications (unhappily not all, but more than one might 
wuppose) yield to Crusoe methods. Then, how delightful 
to contemplate the existence of anyone who has oceans of 
time! R.C. is continually returning to this aspect of his 
medicament. Time is no object; indeed the longer 
werything takes him the better. Ay de me (as Carlyle 
wed to sigh, rubbing his hands once or twice up and down 
wer his long, bony shins)}—how different the life of a 
journalist ! 
* * » 
By the by, I am not always quite assured as to the 
precise lengths of time particular things are reported as 
having taken him to make and arrange ; sometimes the 
work seems to me to be getting on too fast. Moreover, I 
think I notice here and there little inconsistencies, which 
vould not matter in any other book, but in one which has so 
marvellous an air of circumstantial truth they are blemishes. 
I will note two. Crusoe was washed up with nothing on 
tim but “‘ a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and a little tobacco in a 
tox.” Subsequently, he laments that he couldn’t make a 
pipe. I thought it odd that he could not succeed in this. 
twas not so difficult as a good many of the jobs he carried 
through (I felt I could have made a sort of a pipe myself ; 
‘ooped out a bit of hard wood and pithed a tough reed as a 
tem), and he had a real pipe in his pocket all the time! 
Item number two! He found two saws (naturally) in the 
‘arpenter’s chest on board the wreck, yet he says afterwards, 
“If I wanted a board, I had no other way but to cut downa 
tree, set it on edge before me, and hew it flat on either side 
vith my axe, till I had brought it to be as thin as a plank, 
and then dubb it smooth with my adze.” What had 
tappened to the saws? We know the first raft-load that 
took them from the wreck got safe to shore. 





March 14th.—Immensely impressed by his having still 
plenty of rum left when the Spaniards came. He started 
with three large runlets (how large were these runlets, I 
wonder?) They had lasted him eight and twenty years. 
What splendid self-control all through the wet seasons, year 
after year! True he got twenty gallons off the Spanish 
wreck—but even then! By the by, what are cordial 
waters? He got a case of them, “fine and very good”; 
the bottles held about three pints each and were tipped with 
silver. (I suppose these passages are positively revolting 
to a temperance reformer and spoil the book for him. 
I am glad I am not one.) But I am still more impressed by 
Crusoe’s timidity. When it comes to a crisis he always 
behaves very well, but what a fear-ridden man he is! It 
suddenly strikes me that apprehension is a necessary pert of 
the make-up of every intensely practical man. He is 
always anticipating dangers and disasters. After Crusoe 
saw the foot-prints and found the bones, he says, his “ fear 
not only banished all my religious hope; all that former 
confidence in God,” but (this is what astonishes me) while 
redoubling his fortifications and planting a thick grove of 
trees at a certain distance in front, for two years he never 
even fired a gun lest the sound should be heard, never lit 
a fire near his cave lest the smoke should be seen, and never, 
in spite of the heat and the extra burden, went out for a 
walk without a gun, three pistols and “a great cutlash.” 

* * * 

When the savages do land, he displays, of course, excellent 
generalship and considerable coolness. But, think of it! 
Two years of daily apprehension! I feel sure I should have 
relapsed into a state of feckless security in two weeks. 
Part of the perennial attraction of Robinson Crusoe is this 
timidity of his; practical timidity is a most engaging 
quality. He is perfectly frank about his often absurd 
tremors. A brave coward makes the best hero for a book 
of adventure. Remember this please, novelists. He was 
terribly frightened by the gleam of the dying goat’s eyes 
in the cave where he wanted to hide his powder, and by the 
unexpected voice of his parrot calling, “ Poor Robin 
Crusoe.” The glow of that old goat’s eyes in the cavern, 
its human, all too-human sigh, are examples of the touches 
which occasionally and suddenly lift the satisfying humdrum 
level of the narrative. 

* * * 
How good that level of narrative can be, see the whole 


account of Crusoe’s shipwreck : 

The wave that came upon me again, buried me at once, 20 or 
80 foot deep in its own body; and I could feel myself carried 
with a mighty force and swiftness towards the shore a very great 
way; but I held my breath, and assisted myself to swim still 
forwards with all my might. I was ready to burst with holding 
my breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, so to my immediate 
relief, I found my head and hands shoot out above the surface 
of the water; and tho’ it was not two seconds of time that I could 
keep myself so, yet it reliev’'d me greatly, gave me breath and 
new courage. I was covered again with water a good while, 
but not so long but I held it out; and finding the water had spent 
itself, and began to return, I strook forward against the return of 
the waves, and felt ground again with my feet. I stood still a few 
moments to recover breath, and 'till the water went from me, 
and then took to my heels, and run with what strength I had, 
farther towards the shore ; but neither would this deliver me from 
the fury of the sea, which came pouring in after me again, and 
twice more I was lifted up by the waves, and carry’d forwards as 


before, the shore being very fiat. 
ArraBLe Hawk. 
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MR. ARNOLD BENNETT IS INTERESTED 


Things That Have Interested Me. Third Series. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The Americans have a pleasant habit of calling almost any 
occasion, even if the participants are but two or three, a party ; 
and beside this habit, they have the enviable gift of making that 
occasion a party. You may go out to some house or restaurant, 
and your American host greets you with such fervour, entertains 
you with such zest, has so firm and convinced a belief in your 
enjoyment, that you feel it is indeed a party. You may not be 
quite certain what it is all about, or what sort of party it is. It 
has an odd touch of the pantomime, the large formal banquet, 
the familiar friendly drink at the bar, the picnic, the old- 
fashioned music-hall, the afternoon concert, the regatta and a 
seat at a rather spectacular and startling conflagration ; but it 
is, indubitably, a party. 

Something of this gift is Mr. Bennett’s. His eupeptic enjoy- 
ment, his self-confidence, his positive conviction that he 
knows the best of everything, and the best way to get it; his 
complete ignoring of the possibility that there may be other 
people, equally intelligent, who prefer other avenues to enjoy- 
ment, or who actually dislike some of his modes of pleasure 
. . « . all these combine to create an atmosphere of acceptance 
which only the pedant, the churl and the imaginatively critical 
can resist. 

The very title of this series of impressions—this is the third— 
is a symptom of this deep, cheerful, friendly self-satisfaction. 
*“* Things that have interested Me,” and therefore you ; for who 
could be unmoved, unexcited or merely displeased by incidents 
and spectacles which have interested Mr. Bennett? It has 
never occurred to him that there may be such people, and they 
intelligent and lively ; and so his writing about the things of 
interest to him has a gusto, a vitality, a certain emotional 
chubbiness which make criticism seem an unkindness. Yet 
criticism creeps in. There are so many things which interest 
Mr. Bennett and profoundly bore the rest of us. Large hotels, 
perfect clothes for men (and women). Attractive women. 
Modernity. Such odd opinions of Mr. Bennett’s as that “ the 
ancients apparently knew little or nothing of ‘love’ in our 
sense.” Here is what Mr. Bennett writes on fashion : 


The man who for any reason—affectation, idleness, self-esteem— 
despises clothes and the fashions thereof, implies thereby that 
fashion is absurd and negligible, and that the sole purpose of clothes 
is to give a decent and comfortable protection against climatic 
conditions, This argument cannot possibly be maintained. 
Fashion is neither absurd nor negligible. It is one of the most 
powerful influences upon human conduct, an influence which nobody 
can escape. Artists, for instance, will flout fashion, but only some 
fashion; they are the slaves of their own fashion. And non- 
artists who flout fashion in clothes are always the slaves of fashion 
in some other article—such as tobacco, politics, newspapers. 

Further, the sole purpose of clothes—whatever it once may have 
been—is no longer merely to give protection. An important 
purpose of clothes is to make a pleasing visual impression—partly 
on oneself but chiefly on other people. This is unquestionable. 
Why, therefore, should it not be candidly admitted ? 


It is obvious immediately that his logic is bad ; he has not dis- 
tinguished between fashion and convention, nor between the con- 


ventions which it is more trouble to flout than to follow and the 


fashion which it is far more troublesome and more expensive to 
follow than to flout. He ignores also the fact that many men are 
so convinced of the hopelessly unzsthetic quality of men’s 
clothes and their own persons that they do still regard clothes 
merely as a protection against the undesired attentions of the 
weather and the police. Yet we read his article on clothes with 
interest and a slight enjoyment, not because of what he tells us 
about clothes and men, but because of what he tells us about 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. We file his confession for future reference 
when we are criticising the novelist’s general outlook on life. 
Of the novelist who has given us so many fine books there are 
plenty of touches in this volume. It is the very voice of the 
Card we hear in the beginning of the pages on Spain: “I can 
speak frankly of the Pyrenees, which are underestimated in 
the popular mind " ; or again how firm is the sturdy voice of the 
Five Towns in the righteous indignation of this summary of the 
Spanish character: “... . thes¢ Spaniards who care neither 
for the past nor for the future, and who love chiefly cigarettes, 
women, and slothful monotony.” ‘There must be many houses 
in the Peninsula in which the plumbing is lamentably inefficient. 
Again the voice of Hambridge is heard in the quaint complaint 
against the jewels squandered by these same odd Spaniards on 
the robe of an image of Our Lady: 





— 


Eighteen thousand genuine pearls on the mantle of a gj 
Madonna! And so on. Never were the principles of the author 
of the Sermon on the Mount more grandiosely practised by His 
avowed disciples. 

An odd people, the Spaniards, to waste on images that adver. 
tisement of prosperity which the normal-minded English pro- 
testant puts on the neck or the hair of his women: how th 
Sermon on the Mount comes in Mr. Bennett does not explain, 
Its author, so far as we know, made no protest against the 
golden magnificence of the Temple, or the extravagance of thy 
services which he attended there. Mr. Bennett is at his best, 
his most convincing and reasonable in such essays as those op 
Books, on History in the Streets, on Education, on Insomnia 
and The Big Shop. He is at his worst in such papers as that on 
Maurois’ Ariel, on Life’s Greatest Satisfaction, and on i 
Friends. He has an uneasy cocksureness in the face of idealism, 
which makes him extravagant and gauche. His determination 
not to give himself away results in a rather devastating self. 
exposure. Yet all the time he gives one that pleasant sense—i 
one likes parties—of being at a party. It is an infectious fram. 
of mind. Deeply infectious. 
Yet there are occasions which even Mr. Bennett, however 
boisterously he tries, cannot quite pull off. If his fiction js 
compared, say, with George Gissing’s, it is noticeable how 
much more successful Gissing is in rendering the reality of 
the religious experiences of his characters. Whether the 
author thinks that there is any truth in Christianity or any 
other religion is not the question. Gissing was an agnostic, 
Mr. Bennett has a religion of his own; and it is—or at least 
so we should have deduced from his books—a purely nop- 
supernatural one. There are no windows opening on eternity 
in his works. Yet he is, apparently, dissatisfied with his 
religion—the religion of hard work and success; and he tries 
in this volume, in a rather pathetic essay, to come to terms 
with the supernatural. He brings to the attempt all his 
natura! talent for making the party “‘ go”; but he fails. Max 
Beerbohm once divided people into hosts and guests; but if 
there be a God we are all the guests of God, and Mr. Bennett 
does not seem to understand this. He will be cordial to th 
immensities: “I see plainly that there must be some Life 
Force—call it God”; or again: “I should not object to 
having a religious creed. I should rather like to have one. 
A genuine creed must be a very convenient and comfortable 
thing.” It will not do. When a man has once said, or even 
thought the words “ If there be a God ” or “ God is,” he must 
immediately recognise that the arranging of the party hes 
gone out of his hands. It is not really very likely that anyone 
who has done without the supernatural for years is going to 
find its invasion of his life either convenient or comfortable. 
It is much more likely to be terribly and awkwardly di- 
concerting. R. Exuis Roseats. 


ROMAN LONDON 
Roman London. By Gorpon Home. Benn. 15s. 


The history of Roman London is a story of which the beginning 
and end is lost, and the middle very dull. In Latin literature 
Londinium is twice named in two hundred years. Its remains 
lie at a depth of 12 to 20 feet below the soil, and those that have 
been brought to light are not very instructive. That the inhabi- 
tants wore boots and spoke Latin, frequently broke their 
crockery and sometimes had it mended, lived in style with 
mosaics and bronzes when they were rich and without it whe 
they were poor could be divined without the aid of archaeology. 
And really archaeology has little else to tell. Even the street 
plan is untraceable. There is fair evidence for the existence of 
substantial basilica near Leadenhall. The line of the wall can be 
made out, and here and there a fragment can be seen. Nothing 
more. Great authorities have doubted whether there was # 
bridge. 

Out of such fragmentary particulars, with the help of # 
well-informed imagination, Mr. Home has contrived to produces 
decidedly interesting book, which, if it cannot be called a history, 
something better than an archaeological register. There can be 
few facts relating to Londinium that he has not fitted into his 
survey, and the survey has for its background a sound knowledgt 
of Imperial history and administration. The maps, plans and 
photographs are excellent. Given such a subject, it would & 
difficult to write a better book. 

Why is London where and what it is? What was it when the 
Romans came? A twin bluff looking down on a tidal stream 
divided by the Walbrook and guarded on the west by the wide 
Fleet. Here Londinos had made his home. The hardy not 
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that the Ancient Britons spoke modern Welsh, or still more 

pmarkably Medizval Swedish, will now, it is to be hoped, dis- 

appear from the guide books for ever. Whether the settlement 
hed attained any size when Julius came along the Old Kent Road 
poking for a ford, Mr. Home candidly says we cannot tell. 

The balance of evidence is slightly against the idea. If, as has 

been , Londinium was the water gate of Verulamium 

it is more likely that the origins of its greatness belong to the 
jiod after Julius, when the south-eastern area flourished in 
and unity under the historic Cymbeline. London is just 

gs old as Christendom. 

With the Roman conquest fifty years later it grew surprisingly 
fast round its original nucleus between Walbrook and the Tower. 
It soon outstripped the official capital at Colchester, which had 
po corresponding attraction for traders, officials or residents. 
Built at the highest point a ship could reach and the lowest 

int where the Thames could be forded, London was the inevi- 
table focus of south-eastern Britain, the port and gateway of 
the midlands, the base of any movement towards the north. 
It is somewhat surprising that it was given no municipal status. 
Legally, it remained a settlement only, without self-government, 
possibly, as Mr. Home suggests, because it had no landed bour- 

isie to form an ordo. In a useful appendix the author gives 
the text of all the inscriptions found in London. They are too 
few to throw any light on the origin of the first settlers. A. 
Alfidius Olussa alone suggests old Latin stock. Probably 
they were a mixed multitude of adventurers, levissimus quisque, 
like the Gauls who a few years later flocked into South-west 
Germany. ‘The opening of Britain with its supposed gold and 
pearls, its real wealth in minerals and produce, must have started 
a movement not very unlike some of the gold rushes in the nine- 
teenth century. To many of these colonists Londinium was 
probably the first comfortable home they had ever had. In the 
rising of 60 many refused to leave it: loci dulcedo attinebat. 
“A thick layer of burnt building material, pottery and fused 
eins ” shows what the end was. 

Rising from its ashes, Londinium lived for two untroubled 
centuries the life of a provincial town of the second class. Mr. 
Home conjectures a population of 50,000, far of course below 
Ephesus or Lyons, but above Trier and Marseilles. In the 
latter part of the Third Century a period of prosperity set in. 
Sheltered by the sea from the calamities of Gaul, British agri- 
culture and industry profited by the demands from the devastated 
provinces. The admiral commanding in the Channel was for a 
time recognized as a colleague in the Empire, and with his coins 
London makes its first appearance as a financial centre. But 
this first essay in island sovereignty nearly ended in the destruc- 
tion of the capital. The co-emperor was outlawed, his army, 
defeated in Wolmer Forest, fled to London, and only the arrival 
of the Imperial fleet saved the city. Two or three relics still 
extant may be connected with this dramatic episode. One is the 
galley, now lying in the London Museum. Another is the fine 
gold medal of Constantius received by London who kneels before 
him in the gate. The third is a bronze figure of the prow of a 
ship with a palm branch, possibly a thankoffering, possibly a 
patriotic souvenir of the day when the citizens had watched from 
their roofs for the Ammilla and her consorts racing up Limehouse 
_. while the soldiers were burning and robbing on Fish Street 


To judge from the activity of the Mint, the height of prosperity 
seems to have been reached under Constantine. Mr. Home gives 
a very interesting map showing the distribution of Roman 
sites round London. The inhabitants appear to have avoided 
the woods and marshes of Essex. Nor, except at Brockley Hill, 
is there much evidence of settlement to the North. The Kent 
and Surrey hills seem to have been the favourite quarters. 
It is under Constantine that we hear for the first time of a 
Bishop of London. Two generations later the province was 
nearly overwhelmed by invaders from the north and the sea. 
London, hurriedly fortified, became the base from which the 
elder Theodosius reconquered Britain. Thirty or forty years 
later the bastions were added. In 429 the south-east was still 
civilized. Then the darkness falls. Mr. Home argues ingeniously 
that the battle of Wimbledon which the Chronicle dates at 570 
was fought to cover London and that the town must therefore 
have been at that time in Kentish hands. Whether in the 
interval it had been abandoned, whether it was sacked, whether 
it made terms, we have no means of knowing. The same 
obscurity hangs over the post-Roman period of other famous 
towns, urg for instance, and Vienna. On the whole, the 
evidence is mst continuity. Mr. Home would like to think 

. But hed from his usual] caution when he cites 
te and awill of 1578 asarguments for a survival of Roman 
or Roman law. 





THE SYRIAN MANDATE 


Syria. By Leonarp Srerm. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

This little book makes a well-timed appearance, when 
the French report on Syria is actually before the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. It is an 
objective and dispassionate account of the Syrian troubles, and 
it puts concisely and clearly the main points in the problem 
which confronts France and the League. Mr. Stein is not acting 
as counsel for the prosecution, and the reader who is looking for 
denunciation of the Mandatory Power, or of General Sarrail, or of 
anyone else, will be disappointed. Mr. Stein knows what allow- 
ances must be made for the immense difficulties in the way of 
administering this territory “ in accordance with the wishes of 
its inhabitants,”’ and he is not of that innocent company which 
thinks that all would be well if every Frenchman could be packed 
back to France, and Syria made into a sovereign state next week. 
This does not mean, however, that his book is a defence of 
France’s maladministration There is ample, though restrained, 
criticism of her blunders—and of ours, too, in the pre-mandate 
period. 

Much of the later discontent undoubtedly had its origin in 
the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916, and in the simultaneous 
hopes that Great Britain was holding out to the Sherif of Mecca 
of becoming the ruler of an independent Arab State. The 
recklessness with which we gave these incompatible pledges was 
only equalled by the wariness with which we got out of them. 
The Peace Conference in 1919 did nothing to improve the 
situation in Syria, or to abate the jealousies and bickerings 
among British, French and Syrians. When eventually France 
started officially on her career as the Mandatory Power, she 
found herself face to face with a thoroughly disgruntled people— 
or, to put it more accurately, a number of disgruntled fractions, 
Moslems and Christians, Lebanese and Alawiyin, pro-Sherifians 
and pro-Turks, federalist Nationalists and unitary Nationalists. 
After knocking Feisul off his new throne in Damascus, the High 
Commissioner adopted the policy of divide et impera, by 
carving Syria into four separate States, only loosely linked under 
the French hand, and with the most meagre measure of self- 
government. Whether this policy was wrong in principle or 
only in the way that it was carried out, we do not know. But 
we do know that, in the economic sphere, a deplorable blunder 
was made by the introduction of a new Syrian currency based 
on the franc. To political discontents were presently added 
religious troubles. These came to a head when the anti-clerical 
General Sarrail took over in 1925 and scandalised the Lebanese 
Christians, at the same time that Captain Carbillet was 
exasperating the feudal chieftains of the Jebel Druse. 

Of the Druse rebellion and the bombardment of Damascus 
that led to General Sarrail’s recall Mr. Stein says little. He 
believes that the task of pacification is not likely to prove un- 
manageable. He is cautiously optimistic about M. de Jouvenel’s 
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efforts to reorganise the country and restore French prestige— 
optimistic because M. de Jouvenel has both good intentions and 
ability, cautious because the difficulties go deep. There are 
economic as well as constitutional problems to be solved ; there 
is the antagonism of Moslems and Christians; there is the 
menace of Turkey on the northern frontiers. And behind all this 
is the fact that “‘ the agitation which is commonly described as 
anti-French is, to some extent, at any rate, anti-European. Like 
the rest of the Arab world, Syria, or at least Moslem Syria, at 
heart resents the intrusion of Christian Europe, no matter what 
form it may take.” Why should Europe intrude ?—some may 
ask. To that, we fear, the short answer is that the intrusion 
of France into Syria is of long-standing, and that matters are not 
likely to be mended by her extrusion. In present circumstances, 
Syria is not capable of standing alone. ‘ To launch it forthwith 
on a career of its own would,” as Mr. Stein says, “* be to plunge 
it headlong into anarchy, leading in the end either to European 
intervention or the return of the Turks.” 


FROM NINEVEH TO ATHENS 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Apcocx. Volume TII. The Assyrian Empire. 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 

The design of the Cambridge Ancient History, which will 
extend in nine volumes to A.D. 324, at which point the Cambridge 
Medieval History takes up the story, makes the titles of its suc- 
cessive volumes necessarily to some extent misleading. The 
title of the third is a conspicuous example. In the earlier part 
of the period, from circa 1000 to 478 B.c., covered by this and the 
succeeding—and essentially companion—volume, Assyria has 
the place of honour ; but the reader, as the introduction points 
out, is arriving at the point where he will find himself turning 
westwards: the thread of history is passing definitely away 
from south-west Asia and will be taken up by Greece and Rome. 
To follow this thread is more difficult in this volume than in its 
predecessors. It deals with a period which in its earlier part— 
in spite of the Assyrian tablets—is singularly obscure, and in its 
later part leaves the records of accident and inference to approach 
the age of deliberate history. The period is at the same time one 
on which archeological research has brought to light so much 
new evidence that, despite an economical use of all the material 
available, what was originally planned as Volume III has grown 
into Volumes III and IV. It is, moreover, a period in which 
events have begun to assume an international character such as 
that to which we have been accustomed in the last few centuries 
of modern history. It has therefore seemed better to the 
editors to allow each contributor, even at some sacrifice of strict 
uniformity, to give his own account of events which are re- 
counted or referred to by different writers in different chapters. 

This procedure is unavoidable, but its result, given the disloca- 
tion of the period, is inevitably some confusion in the mind of 
the lay reader seeking a general view of historical development 
rather than the scholarly interpretation of individual phases. 
The main plan of the volume, however, is sufficiently clear. The 
might of Assyria was the characteristic feature of the new period 
which opened after the Iron Age had fully begun. Inspired by 
the traditions of her Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite prede- 
cessors, she becomes mistress of south-west Asia, welding 
together smaller States into one of the most remarkable empires 
of antiquity. In the first five chapters of this volume Mr. 
Sidney Smith, of the British Museum, sketches the main outlines 
of her history down to her fall in 612 B.c., and describes and 
interprets the main features of her civilisation. The astonishingly 
rapid fall of Assyria was followed by a very brief renascence of 
Babylonia and Egypt. Dr. Campbell Thompson writes on the 
short-lived neo-Babylonian Empire which succeeded Assyria, 
only to fall before Persia, and contributes also a survey of the 
influence of the Sumerian-Semitic power which has left many 
traces in modern civilisation. How Saite Egypt re-entered inter- 
national politics after the Delta came in touch with the young 
Greek world, only to have its ambitions destroyed by Babylonia 
and ultimately to succumb to Persia, is shown by Dr. H. H. Hall, 
who also completes his chapters on the art of Egypt and the Near 
East. The part of the successors of the Hittites of Syria, of the 
kingdom of Urartu, the later Armenia, and of the wandering 
Scythians and northern nomads, in the storms which submerged 
Nineveh is dealt with by Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Dr. A. H. Sayce, 
and Dr. E. H. Minns respectively. The sweeping progress of 
events leads to the rise of the power of Persia, and the advance 
of the Greeks to power and influence trom the Euxine to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. 






es 


A record by Dr. Hogarth of events in Anatolia, including the 
empire of Croesus, in the era between Hittite and Persian doming. 
tion clears the way for the history of one of the great antagonist, 
in the struggle which looms ahead. The last five chapters of the 
book bridge the gulfs dividing the conditions of the Heroic Age 
from later Greek history. The account of the Dorians, who 
destroyed and replaced the older order, is continued by Mr. H, T 
Wade-Gery, who sketches the history of the Peloponnese ang 
of Sparta. The growth of the other principal force in classicg 
Greece, Athens, is described by Professor E. A. Gardner and Dr, 
M. Cary. The latter deals also with the rise of the several State, 
of Northern and Central Greece and the growth and importance 
in shaping Greek society and religion of the Delphic oracle. The 
story of Greek colonial expansion throughout the Mediterranean, 
reconstructed by Professor J. L. Myers, completes a general 
picture of the Greek world about the beginning of the sixth 
century B.c. Finally, Professor F, E. Adcock’s chapter on the 
early development of the Greek city state forms a prelude to the 
history of the Greek world that faced Persia, which will be the 
main theme of the next volume. 

The thread of the present volume is interrupted by Dr, 
Stanley A. Cook’s five chapters on Israel and Judah, which are 
prefaced by a chapter by Professor R. A. Stewart Macalister on 
the topography of Jerusalem. The devotion of so much space 
to the Holy Land, despite the fact that the history of this smal] 
area is inextricably interwoven with that of the whole area of 
which, geographically and historically, it formed an organic part, 
is justified for two reasons. One is that the internal development 
of this small land was to prove vital for the history of the world, 
The other is that the Old Testament is the one source which, in 
its existing form, presents a continuous story, or rather material 
for a continuous story, from the earliest times to the Persian age, 
Dr. Cook contrasts the reconstruction of Judaism in the fifth 
century with the antiquarianism and decay in Babylonia and 
Egypt. For this new life in the internal history of the land he 
considers the influence of the great prophets to be responsible, 
and, after dealing with the main historical outlines of Israel 
and the neighbouring states, he discusses the internal develop- 
ment, the teaching of the prophets, and the problems of the old 
conditions and the new. Biblical students will find of especial 
interest his suggestive study of the problem of the unknown 
Evangelist, the ‘Servant of the Lord.””’ The volume has the 
usual comprehensive array of maps, tables, bibliographies and 
indices which combine with the authority of its contributors to 
make this series indispensable to all serious historical students. 


THE ENTREPRENEUR 


Capitalist Enterprise and Social Progress. By M. Doss. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Dobb set out in this book to do something that is well 
worth doing—to analyse the function of the entrepreneur in 
modern business enterprise. Under existing conditions, that 
function is obviously very important. The growing scale and 
complexity of business organisation call more and more for the 
work of those who bring one industry in touch with another, and 
combine the forces of production over a wide field of related 
undertakings. The “ captain of industry,” who is nowadays of 
necessity even more a captain of high finance, has a function 
which is well worth analysis, especially by those who advocate 
his supervision, or conversion into a public servant, under 8 
socialist system. 

Mr. Dobb has set out to do this important piece of work; 
and his book contains many suggestive comments. But it 
cannot be said that he has carried out his purpose. His analysis 
of the entrepreneur function is far too abstract to be really satis- 
factory or of much practical use. Indeed, Mr. Dobb clearly 
finds this himself, when, in Part III, he endeavours to apply his 
conclusions. He has told us, in a variety of ways, that the 
“‘ entrepreneur function ” is indispensable, and that ways must 
be found of getting it carried out if Socialism is to become & 
workable system. But his Part III does not really get us any 
forwarder. ; 

This is a pity; for Mr. Dobb’s analysis, though abstract, 
able, and throughout his book sounds as if he had something 
to say, and could not quite succeed in saying it. This is perhaps 
partly due to an element of uncertainty about the audience 
to which his book is addressed. Now Mr. Dobb writes in the 
tone, and unfortunately in the jargon also, of the most orthodox 
academic economists. Anon, there break through passage 
which seem to reproduce the attitude, and unfortunately the 
jargon also, of revolutionary Marxism. It appears as if Mr. 
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Dobb the professor were endeavouring, usually with success, to 
make Mr. Dobb the Marxist “ shut up.” Which is a pity ; for 
it is quite evident that Mr. Dobb the Marxist has much the more 
interesting things to say. 

This dualism of personality largely explains why the long 
historical section, analysing the growth of the “ entrepreneur 
function,” is so much the best part of the book. For in dis- 
cussing the past Mr. Dobb ventures to iet himself go. His 
treatment obviously owes a great deal to the historical section 
of Das Capital, and a great deal to M. Pirenne’s excellent books 
on the history of Belgium and the rise of medieval trade. But 
this does not at all detract from their merits. ‘lhey are the best 
short summary of the rise of the specifically capitalist function 
in modern industry that we remember to have seen. 

Mr. Dobb’s outstanding success in these chapters makes the 
failure of his book as a whole the more disappointing. Why did 
he choose to address his readers with his head in a bag? ‘Lhese 
muffled tunes are by no means worthy of him, or of the acuteness 
in economic analysis of which even this book affords abundant 
examples. We respectfully suggest to Mr. Dobb that he should 
endeavour to be more candid, and to strive a little less after the 
appearance of an impartiality which he does not possess. He 
has written a book which, despite all its faults, is well worth 
reading. Perhaps he will now settle down to write another, and 
this time really attempt to answer the conundrum he has skil- 
fully propounded in his analytic chapters. How could the 
“entrepreneur function” be performed under Socialism ? 
We should like to have Mr. Dobb’s real views on this point. 


PARNELL 


Tbe Parnell of Real Life. By Wir11am O'BRIEN. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Parnell: The Last Five Years Told From Within. By Sm ALrrep 
Rosegins. Thornton, Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

There is a story that in his nursery days Parnell, waging battle 
against his sister with riva] armies of toy soldiers, saved his torces 
from being overthrown by the simple expedient of gluing them 
to the floor. The incident sums up in little his whole scheme of 
politica] tactics. Irish leaders who preceded him were anxious 
above all things to prove that they could play the Parliamentary 
game in the true English spirit. Parnell was not long in the 
Commons before he came to the conclusion that while Isaac 
Butt’s methods might win him soft words from Tories and 
Liberals alike, these words buttered no Irish parsnips. ‘* Do 
you think,” he exclaimed to one of his followers in the early 
days, “* Irish speeches have any effect on this House? What 
does it matter who is right about the number of outrages? The 
question really is, ‘ Do the Irish public support the Land League 
or the English Governor?’” Results were always the only 
thing that interested him, and in his efforts to get them he 
declined to have his hands tied by written rules or unwritten 
understandings that parties opposed to him had framed for their 
own purposes. 

Sir Alfred Robbins describes Parnell] as “‘ an Englishman’s 
idea of what an Irishman should not be.” This does not carry 
us very far, because neither was he an Irishman’s idea of an 
Irishman. Mr. O'Brien rightly lays stress on his American 
ancestry insisting that from it he drew “ his impassiveness, his 
invulnerability of chilled steel, his keenness for the practical side 
of things,and his undoubted, if deeply submerged, sense of 
bumour.” And no doubt this element in his blood led him in 
constructing his political machine to concentrate upon simplifying 
its working parts and may have inspired his scorn of frills and 
fripperies as compared with efficiency. However this may be, 
it is, a waste of time to attempt to explain Parnell in terms of 
racial peculiarities. Above all things he was an individualist, 
and it is precisely his mysterious personal quality that baffled 
his contemporaries, and, though the curtain has been raised on 
many secrets, still leaves a new generation guessing. 

Mr. O’Brien and Sir Alfred Robbins, unlike Mr. St. John Ervine 
to whose biographical study one suspects we owe these books, 
had the advantage of knowing Parnell at first hand, the first 
as the most dashing of his lieutenants and the second as a jour- 
nalist who had the good fortune to enjoy his confidence. Neither 
has attempted a finished portrait— more is the pity—but as 
it is, their rough jottings are of greater historical value than 
Mr. Ervine’s skilful manipulation of borrowed material. Mr. 
O’Brien’s book is frankly a collection of extracts from his 
various volumes of recollections with a couple of magazine 
articles thrown in. Haphazard as his method is, some of the 
snapshots are exceptionally vivid. One of Mr. O’Brien’s 


Fisher 


a 


grievances against Mr. Ervine is that he presents Parnel] as 
a mystery man, but luckily for his readers his indignant denig 
of this charge does not prevent him from recording episodes 
that superficially, at least, would appear to be very strong 
evidence ‘for Mr. Ervine’s view. 

When Parnell summoned Mr. O’Brien to London in 
thick of the Plan of Campaign row, he directed that the inter. 
view should take place on a clammy December morning on 
the walk at the river side of Greenwich Observatory, yp 
O’Brien’s description reads like the opening of an Edgar Wallage 
novel : 

After groping around helplessly before even discovering th 
river-side of the monster, I suddenly came upon Parnell’s figure 
emerging from the gloom in a guise so strange and with a face gp 
ghastly that the effect could scarcely have been more startling if 
it was his ghost I had met wandering in the eternal shades. He 
wore a gigantic fur cap, a shooting-jacket of rough tweed, a knitted 
woollen vest of bright scarlet and a pair of shooting or wading boots 
reaching to the thighs—a costume that could not well have looked 
more bizarre in a dreary London park if the object had been to 
attract, and not to escape attention. 

The incident ended on a note of pure Chestertonian fantasy: 

After all the elaborate precautions to conceal our meeting, and 
after spending hours which might well have given him his death- 
stroke parading a remote park under every possible discomfort ip 
order to avoid observation in more frequented quarters, he jumped 
into the cab to dine with me in one of the most conspicuous venues 
in London—the French Room of the Criterion Restaurant. 


For the benefit of readers unacquainted with Irish party 
vendettas, it is well to mention that when Parnell is represented 
in these pages as hitting out at men like Mr. John Dillon and 
Mr. Sexton allowance should be made for the fact that Mr. 
O’Brien’s hand is pulling the strings. He tells us that Parnell 
used to boast he was no Parnellite, but if these pages were all 
the evidence we possessed we should certainly regard the Irish 
leader as the most loyal and uncompromising of O’Brienites. 

Sir Alfred Robbins has added an interesting foot-note to 
history in this record of Parnell’s dealings with an English 
journalist. It might have been expected that if Tory or Liberal 
politicians gave up Parnell as a hopeless enigma the Lobby 
correspondent of a Unionist paper would stand little chance of 
establishing confidential relations with him. The Birmingham 
Post,however, with which Sir Alfred Robbins was then connected, 
presented the Nationalist case with moderation and fairness, 
and Parnell rewarded its representative by discussing political 
issues with him, mainly, as Sir Alfred Robbins puts it, “ for 
guidance, not publication.”” The unscrupulousness of Parnell 
provided a text for many political harangues. We suspect, 
however, that few of the preachers could boast that in their 
relations with journalists of the opposition camp they had never 
deviated “ in the slightest degree from the strict line of truth. 
And Sir Alfred Robbins adds that Parnell maintained “ his 
unvarying straightforwardness to myself, even in times of 
great difficulty, when a diplomatic deception might have 
served him well.” 


LESSONS FROM ANCIENT HISTORY 


A History of the Greek and Roman World. By G. B. Grunpy, 
M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


The lessons which history teaches are almost brutal in their 
simpheity ; and those to be drawn from the story of the ancient 
world are such as no author can disguise without falsifying the 
story itself, 

So ends Dr. Grundy’s book. It is a vehement protest against 
the way in which “ mid-Victorian Liberals,” and other sent 
mental or superior persons, have falsified a tale that should 
be a warning to us all not to be duped by the intelligentsia. But 
ancient history is hardly safer ground for the Tory moralist than 
for one of Liberal or even more unwholesome views. Dr. 
Grundy would have us note the ruin brought on Greece by the 
revolutionary, socialistic, democratic spirit in her people. 
Certainly, if one assumed that never, under any conditions, for 
any people, would such a spirit mean ruin, Greek history might 
do one good, if one’s case was not hopeless. But to the questio, 
what party one should vote for in this country to-day, the 
ancient Greeks are blessedly irrelevant. 

On the other hand, Dr. Grundy seems to think that always 
and under all conditions everyone had better be—or had better 
have been—* a Conservative in politics,” like Michael Finsbury. 
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AUTHORS 
DEAD & LIVING 


By 
F. L. LUCAS 


Many readers of the The New States- 
man will be anxious to possess in book 
form the critical and literary articles 
contributed to its pages by Mr. F. L. 

Lucas. These articles are here re- l} 
printed, and a new essay, specially 
written for this volume, has been 
added, “The Progress of Poetry,” 
which Mr. J. B, Pruestiey in The Daily 
News described as “the best thing in 
the whole book.” “This is a capital 
essay,” he continued, “packed with 
thought and finely written, and every- 
body should make its acquaintance.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
4 
Chatto & Windus, W.C.2. 
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2 notable new books 


Milestones 
t» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book whick 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 


(Ready shertly.) 











An Adventurous Journey 


ty» MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. 


(Large, handsome vol., with numerous illus. 
colour and black-and-white by the author. 24/- met.) 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
“Mainly East” and “ Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,” has justly earned for herself the 
title of the world’s greatest traveller. She 
writes in an engaging style, and tells of a 
remarkable and dangerous journey in Russia, 
Siberia and China. (Ready next Tuesday.) 


HUTCHINSON & Coa., 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 




















THE MAKING 


OF 


THE FUTURE 


A NEW VOLUME IN THIS SERIES ENTITLED 


THE 


COAL CRISIS AND THE FUTURE: 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL DISORDERS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


By 


Geddes, Dr. Saleeby 


and others. 


Professor 


Oloth bound, 8s. 6d. Paper bound, 6s 


“ Full of inspiration . . . almost a perfect book.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 





A 16- Pamphlet with Abstracts of previous volumes 
can be gratis from 


LEPLAY HOUSE, 65 BELGRAVE RD., S.W.1, 
or from 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
London, W.C. 2. 











FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


“THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL.”—Spectater. 


3/6 net 


THE SECRET 
HIGH WAGES 


By BERTRAM AUSTIN, M.B.E., M.A., 
and W. FRANCIS LLOYD, M.A., A.MLLE.E. 








HIGH WAGES AN INDEX OF EFFICIENCY. 
RAISE WAGES AND REDUCE PRICES. 
QUICK TURNOVER NEEDS LESS CAPITAL. 








This volume is indispensable to every employer, manufacturer, and 
worker in Great Britain who would discover the secret of successful 
industrial production under capitalism. 
“ The doctrines which Messrs. Austin and Lloyd so ably and con- 
vincingly set forth should be studied by all.”"—Financia Times. 
“Jt points the way to industrial prosperity, high wages end cheap 
prices." —WesTERn Malic. 

Obtainable at all Bookshops. 


4 
T. FISHER UNWIN an 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 
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But does Greek history bear that out ? What made the Greeks 
fail in the end politically (in so far as that failure was due to 
their character and not to circumstances), was just what made 
their civilisation, and their art and science and philosophy. 
And that was, the extraordinary power of the Greek mind to 
create and set before itself definite objects of thought and 
imagination, and to work with logical coherence. An energetic 
people with such a mind, living in small, concentrated, easily 
manipulated communities, was not likely to be solidly successful 
in practical politics. It would reason too much and too simply ; 
the individual, or the interest of the one city or class, would be 
too self-assertive ; there would be much starting afresh, and going 
too far, and brittle construction, and soon. But it would be very 
odd to say that Greek civilisation and all its works had better 
never have been since they came from something in the Greek 
that led in the end to ruin. Did not Athenian democracy 
alone have quite a good run for its money? And even the 
Roman Empire perished miserably at last. As for the Romans, 
they realised their aspirations by fighting, and the moral is, we 
are told, that “the abstract good cannot fight its own battles.” 
Only a thorough-going pacifist would deny that there was 
some amount of truth in what seems to be the meaning of that 
rather curious phrase. But a thorough-going pacifist is 
probably impervious to argument. And on the question, how 
far to-day a people in its dealings with others should rely on 
force, the history of Rome does not seem very helpful. The 
Romans tried to win for their State such a position and such 
resources that none of its neighbours should have the power to 
threaten it seriously. Owing to their circumstances, they were 
able to go on from war to war, till they reached something as 
near their ideal as they could well desire in an imperfect world. 
But it is not to be supposed that Dr. Grundy would like us now 
to adopt a Roman policy in that respect. On the different 
question, how a State should recruit its army, we have no real 
need of Roman history as a warning. 

** Man,” says the author, “ cannot help being an individualist, 
because he cannot help being an individual.” And his story, 
as far as the middle of the second century B.c., is mainly about 
two kinds of individualism—a Greek kind, in which the individual 
(and especially the individual] of the hungriest and most ignorant 
sort) was only too ready and able to use the State for diverting 
to himself the good things of life, and for meddling with what he 
did not understand—and a Roman kind, in which the ordinary 
individual laboured in his rural vocation, let others alone if 
they would let him alone, and left government to be carried on 
by the few who had the means and the experience that it needs. 
Moreover, if an individual is not left in peace by others, he must 
have force on his side or go under; and so individuals should 
combine in a group large enough and well-armed enough to 
defend the common interest effectively against other groups ; 
this the Romans saw, and the Greeks could never see. It is a 
simple view of life and history, and, of course, has some truth in 
it, so far as it goes. But perhaps in history, as in other things, 
better results may be obtained by keeping more in view the 
complementary truth that, if man is an individual, he is also 
inseparable from the rest of the world. To speak in platitudes, 
human action is just as much an assertion of what, as seems to 
the individual, ought to be in the order of things, as it is an 
assertion of the separate self; and it may be for the sake of 
others, or for the community, as much as to get the way of the 
individual who acts. One can have much amusement in reading 
history by trying to see how these different elements unite or 
show as distinct, co-operate or contend, and in various ways 
influence each other, in human behaviour. But Dr. Grundy is 
inclined to treat one of them as the only really strong and, 
so to speak, genuine element, with the result that his account, 
for example, of Athenian democracy seems nearly as partial and 
abstract as anything one might expect from a mid-Victorian 
Liberal. When one comes to think of it, how lucky for 
Dr. Grundy and for us all that people in the past have been 
so very unlike his sensible kind of individualists—that even the 
Romans had more in them than that. 

The book begins with the second millennium B.c., and stops 
with Hadrian. The arrangement of it is such that in places 
one has a feeling of being hurried to and fro over bumpy 
ground ; but, as a rule, in each of the sections into which the 
chapters are divided the author’s points are clearly made. 
While he is sometimes too much in a hurry to enjoy the satis- 
faction of calling people in his story fools, his views on particular 
questions are often very sensible. In his wayward Greeks he 
shows a generous warmth of interest. And it is always pleasant 
to see him betray himself as mentally akin to the idealists and 
dreamers whose influence he deplores. 


—— 


THE “OLD VIC.” 


The “Old Vic.” By Cicery Hamitton and Lian Bays, 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


The audiences at the Old Vic. are more animated than those 
of the West End ; they are not ashamed to show their enjoyment, 
say, of the topers in Twelfth Night. Miss Hamilton writes 
in a similar spirit, more vividly than the usual chronicler who ig 
solid and informative, but nothing else. She has evidently 
enjoyed tracing the rather gaudy past of a Surrey-side theatre 
which combined the attractions of a music-hall, a circus and 
popular drama. She begins by rubbing in the faults of the 
average London playhouse, a result of commercialism rather 
than art. To-day no West End theatre can be said to have its 
own special line, and all are eager to make money somehow, 
perhaps by imitation of assured successes, or their conveyance 
from abroad. Bad plays on familiar lines are tried, but original 
plays have to pass through a good press after a Sunday per- 
formance, or to be talked about everywhere, before they can 
hope for a London showing. London has never distinguished 
itself in artistic initiative like other cities ; and seasons of good 
plays and moderate profit, like Mr. Granville Barker's some 
years since, are bright spots in a commercial world of lyrics and 
legs. Miss Hamilton discovers, fairly enough, one reason for 
this lack of definite policy in the enhanced rents of theatres 
and the extra costs of production, though seats have to keep to 
old prices. Tree started an elaboration of scenery from which 
his successors have not yet recovered, though Mr. Poel and other 
enthusiasts have shown that the play’s the thing, not its back- 
ground. The beauty of prose lent to Richard II may be more 
visible when the architecture in which he moves—a detail about 
which Shakespeare cared little—is less elaborate. In opera, 
where the illusion of real people is more difficult to achieve, a 
good setting of scenery is needful, and the Old Vic. is less 
successful in this earlier line than in its admirable circuit of 
Shakespeare plays, which reveals a steady supply of good, young 
actors. Miss Baylis must feel sometimes like the schoolmaster 
who trains boys to fine scholarship, and then has to let them 
go and forget him, for the Old Vic. has made many an actor 
who departs for a more lucrative job, but not to a more appre- 
ciative audience. Ventures in art are much more often achieved 
by single persons than by committees, and the story of the 
Old Vic. is the resolute record of two remarkable women, Miss 
Cons and Miss Baylis. The square, solid building in the 
Waterloo Road has triumphed against all odds, and has doubt- 
less gained of late years by the addition of the Waterloo Tube 
for the lazy Londoner. In earlier days the Waterloo Bridge 
Company helped the theatre which added a new attraction to 
a shady neighbourhood. It opened in 1818 as the Royal 
Coburg, with a name still preserved in to-day’s loaf, was dubious 
in its inception, and might easily have failed incurioso fine, as 
Tacitus puts it. A good deal of money was lost because of the 
rivalry of the Surrey Theatre, which was in the same line of 
mixed business. Pageantry was a feature of those days, and 
George 111, the Father of his People, had twenty-six scenes, 
but did not do so well as melodrama like Sixteen Years of a 
Drunkard’s Life, which led to the invention of the adjective 
**transpontine.””’ Miss Hamilton produces the generalisation 
that “‘ the age of bad plays was an age of good fiction in book- 
form; the novelist stood as high as the dramatist stood low.” 
Extensive reading in early fiction will hardly support this. 
She dilates on Edmund Kean and, Junius Brutus Booth, who 
both appeared at the Old Vic., and notices the rowdy spirit 
of the age. Kean had an extraordinary effect on audiences, 
and, though a small man, could seem to an admirer to be ten 
feet high. Actors in this more turbulent time only appeared to 
receive censure, not to be applauded in a style noted as quite 
modern. But Garrick did, we think, make a persona! address 
of thanks to the audience on his retirement. The “ patent” 
system, existing till 1843, led to many evasions, plays altered 
and provided with a different title. When the Old Vic. gave 
Antony and Cleopatra it revived a play which was only put on 
for six nights during 170 years. 

Miss Baylis in the final chapter says too little about herself. 
She was from early days “ Auntie’s niece,” and left profitable 
teaching on the Rand to take on the work of Miss Cons, whose 
wonderful energies as artist and angel of the poor she describes. 
It was in 1880 that the Old Vic. was reformed as a coffee music- 
hall, with lectures for students as well as entertainment. The 
Morley College came out of it, and the education of rascals was 
its first aim: indeed, the first cause of permanent Shakespeare 
and opera was “a plague of black eyes in a slum’’! 

Now Oxford has presented Miss Baylis with a well-deserved 
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‘It stands in a class of 
its own,” is a grateful 
Citizen’s comment on 


PUNCHBOWLE 


As a nation, it is said, we take our pleasures sadly. 
Punchbowle smokers, nevertheless, are certainly 
unsparing in cheerful enthusiasm—one day a letter 
from 8,000 miles away, another day from a smoker 
living within thirty minutes of Liverpool Street. 


The letter below suggests the esteem in which Punchbowle 
is held. We may not care to claim so much for Punch- 
bowle as this smoker does, but the sincerity of his appre- 
siation is clearly indicated. 


(Original letter can be inspected at Bureau address beneath.) 


“As a grateful citizen, permit me to offer you my, 
“hearty congratulations for placing before the British 
“Smoking Public such an excellent pipe tobacco as 
“ your ‘Punchbowle’ mixture—it is certainly a triumph 
“an the art of blending tobaccos.” 


“TI have had the pleasure of introducing it to many of 
“my pipe-loving friends, some of whom are smokers of 
“many years’ standing and are connoisseurs of what a 
“really good tobacco should be. They are astonished 
“at its wonderful lasting qualities and deem it the ‘ last 
“word’ as an ideal ‘ pipe-joy.’ _ 


“ Punchbowle can boast no rivals, for it stands in a 
“class of its own, and certainly should be more 
“ widely known to discerning smokers of the fragrant 


“ weed.” 
Punchbowle is full strength Barney’s, strong yet 
cool. ed smokers have made it unique 
among the strong Tobaccos by their continued 


Praise, and by recommendation to other smokers. 


“® 1/1 the oz.: in three strengths © 


Sold everywhere in 1, 2, 4, 8 & 16 oz. Packings. Three strengths: 
Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild) Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ational Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. Also at Edinburgh. 











“Pinger Magic” 
ERNEST a F.R.C.O. 


termed ‘ Finger Magic,’ and I would very much like 
to place this book in the hands of every pianist, 
violinist and ‘cellist in the Kingdom. 


“ We all know that the secret of the virtuosi does not 
consist in the amount of time they expend in instrumental 
practice—one recently stated that he often does not touch 
the instrument for a week, and another has affirmed that 
musicians are positively superstitious about practice. The secret 
of the success of the great masters must therefore be looked 
for in another direction than in the capacity for hard grinding 
practice on orthodox lines, and I have been experimenting 
with a system which may well prove to be a solution, or at any 
tate to a large extent. 


“‘ The system to which I refer develops the hands not by 
ractice in the ordinary sense, but by a series of exercises, 
— on sound psychological as well as physiologica] laws, 
and the descriptive booklet, issued by the Cowling Institute, 
contains some astonishing letters from musicians which 
would convince me, even if not backed up by my own experi- 
ence, that the quickest and easiest way to develop the strength 
and flexibility of the wrist and fingers, so essential to pianists, 
violinists and ‘cellists, is to perform the operation away from 
the instrument, when the mind can be centred upon that 
object alone. 

“I anticipate that within a measurable period the know- 
ledge contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons given 
| the Cowling Institute, wil] form part of the curriculum 
of every teacher and be a necessary equipment of every 
violinist, ‘cellist and pianist.""—-ERNEST J AY. 


= I HAVE been reading a little booklet which I have 





NotE.—The booklet veferved to in the above announcement may 
be obtained free of all cost on application to Secretary 
C., Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. (When applying please state 
if @ Music Teacher.) 











































MEN’S TALK 


It is not only women who “talk-dress” when 
they foregather. Men, too, are interested 
in this very personal subject. Sometimes, 
perhaps, even more than some women. 
After all, it is due to a man’s self- 
respect that his clothes should at 
least be neat and clean. The 
‘well-groomed ” look of a suit 
which has been skilfully 
cleaned and pressed by 
‘‘Achille Serre” re- 
flects the wearer's 
personality. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 
r¢@ 
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M.A., but it is wrong to describe this as the first recognition of 
the work of the stage by the older universities. Jowett let the 
drama into Oxford long since, and Irving got a Litt.D. at 
Cambridge. Miss Hamilton is wise in insisting on the advan- 
tages of repertory, which we hope to see shared by the Old 
Vic. and Sadlers Wells. Actors in the old stock companies 
claimed rightly an experience no modern has—(see, for instance, 
Forty Years on the Stage, by J. H. Barnes)—in continuous and 
varied work. Will wireless produce an improved sense of 
rhythm in the English people ? We hope so, but we cannot be 
sure. The loss of that sense may be attributed to the fact that 
the Bible is mo longer read as it used to be. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Miss Jemima. By Water pe ta Mare. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 


No living writer is more exquisitely at home in that strange twilight 
region which is one of the suburbs of Fairyland than Mr. de la Mare. 
The theme of this story is mainly concerned with the reactions of a 
small and sensitive child to ber unimaginative and overbearing 
guardian. The girl has grown into an old woman, but the memory 
of those early impressions has never been obliterated; and the narrative 
takes on a quite wonderful vividness as the woman recalls the days of 
her early childhood to her little granddaughter. The appropriate 
background for the recital of such a story is subtly indicated in 
the opening sentences : 

It was a hot still evening ; the trees stood motionless ; and not 

a bird was singing under the sky when the little old lady and the 
child appeared together over the crest of the hill. They paused 
side by side on the long, green, mounded ridge, behind which tae 
sun was now descending. And spread out flat beneath them were 
the fields and farms and the wandering stream of the wide country- 
side. It was quite flat, and a faint thin mist was over it all, 
stretching out to the rim of the world. 


Already we are on the approach to Fairyland. On the next page 
we are introduced to Miss Jemima, a veritable ogress whose like 
(unhappily) is only too frequently to be encountered in real life. 
Mr. de la Mare has conveyed her character in one single word : 


“*. . . Miss Jemima had charge not only of me, but of the 
farm.” 

** All the milking, and the ploughing, and the chickens, and the 
pigs, Grannie ?” asked Susan, 

The old lady shut her eyes an instant, pressed her lips together 
and said, “ All.”’ 


The story goes on to tell of the curious consolations which befel 
the child while still under the care of her justly detested guardian. 
It ends on a note of happiness and of liberation. Mr. de la Mare is 
seldom so successful as in his explorations into that mysterious 
and elusive country—the heart of a little child. And in Miss Jemima 
that country has yielded to him some of its secrets. 


The Eternal Circle. By Jay Wittiam Hupson. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hudson is unconscionably long-winded, though it must be 
admitted that his very pedestrian method has some illusive attraction 
that holds the attention. It buttonholes you, it bores you, but you 
cannot get away. The story is concerned with the love of two men 
for one woman and of one man for two women. The scene is a 
“home town” in an Eastern State. The men, bachelors approaching 
middle age, are professors at the local college, one of medicine, the 
other of philosophy. It is the philosopher who tells the story, the 
doctor who makes the running. The leading lady is a young widow 
who comes with her brother to live next door to the professors ; 
the other is an attractive woman, by whom some time before the doctor 
has been jilted, who lives in the same town unhappily married to 
a hardware merchant whom she presently divorces. While the 
philosopher hesitates to declare his love, the doctor woos the widow 
and at length becomes engaged to her. Then the old love calls 
and his troubles grow and multiply until the inevitable happy-ending, 
a double wedding. It says something for Mr. Hudson’s restraint that 
it is not held on the same day at the same church. Epitomised, 
the story sounds funny, but there is not a smile in it; it might indeed 
be called the anatomy of love, love pondered and pounded and 
sublimated in the professorial mind. 


Paradise in Piccadilly: The Story of Albany. By Harry Furniss. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Despite a certain absurdity in the first part of its title and a page 
or so of gush, written presumably to support it, this story of the 
well-known chambers in Piccadilly as told by the late Mr. Harry 
Furniss is quite interesting. “ Paradise,” “ wonder of the world,” 
“beacon of romance,” and the rest of it, would seem, indeed, to 
have little to do with either the fashionable, comfortable but singularly 
unobtrusive bachelor quarters known as Albany, or to their dis- 
tinguished residents, with the possible exception of Bulwer Lytton 
whose taste was for the florid. As for the antiquarian interest of the 
actual buildings, it is slight. ‘The Mansion House, as it is still called, 
was designed by Sir William Chambers, was sold by the second 
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Lord Holland to Lord Melbourne who exchanged it with Frederick 
Duke of York and Albany—hence its name—for Melbourne House in 
Whitehall. The Duke sold it to Alexander Copland, a builder, 
who. with the help of Coutts the banker, converted it into bachelor 
chambers. In order to accommodate more tenants Copland erected 
substantial buildings on the garden. The suites were, and still are, 
sold as freeholds, with the provision that no material change can be 
made without the consent of all the freeholders. It is this provision 
that has preserved the place structurally as Copland left it. Mr. 
Furniss’s story, however, is concerned more with the tenants than 
with the buildings, and as those tenants include such well known 
names as Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Brougham, Gladstone, Douglas 
Cook, Admiral Keppel and Sir Herbert Tree, they lend themselves 
to all kinds of literary, social and political gossip, which, if it reveals 
nothing particularly new, is written in Mr. Furniss’s characteristically 
lively and irresponsible manner. Mr. Furniss also supplied most of 
the illustrations. 


Where There Aren't No Ten Commandments. By Henry Hoxr. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

These stories of the sea and of seafaring and adventurous people 
are of unequal merit. though one and all lack that illusive quality 
known as atmosphere. They are just workmanlike yarns told matter- 
of-factly with a certain skill in the characterisation. Unfortunately, 
this class of adventure story, especially when the scene is the Pacific, 
has been so fully covered that comparison is unavoidable, and it is 
only when the merit of a new series is exceptional that it can stand 
this test. The most original of Mr. Holt’s stories is “The Creeping 
Shadow,” in which are described the reactions of a smal! group of white 
people on the West Coast of Africa to the onslaught of a disease, one 
of the symptoms of which is temporary blindness. The best are 
“‘The Beachcomber,” and “The Gambler,” two stories of the islands 
in which pearls play an inevitable part with just sufficient novelty 
to supplement our interest in the characters. 


The Stranger Within the Gates. By C. Nina Boyte. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Nina Boyle has an excellent idea and a keen sense of character. 
Her story deals with the dual personality of a boy and young man, 
who, a scholar and book-lover, has “states” in which he loses his 
ordinary character and becomes pugnaciously adventurous. On 
recovering his original character he forgets all that has happened. 
The imbroglio which ensues is exciting and at times poignant. Miss 
Boyle cuts her knot by making the woman who knows and loves the 
hero in both his characters force him to understand and link them 
together by hypnosis, in which she is quite unskilled. It is over the 
question of “skill” that Miss Boyle stumbles. The boy has been 
despised and derided by his father as a molly-coddle, and it might 
be supposed that his sub-conscious mind would be dwelling dismally 
upon deeds of daring. Hence, that during his lapses of memory he 
should be fiercely adventurous is believable, but that he should be- 
come skilled with his hands without any training is not easy to believe, 
and destroys the illusion of reality. W. H. Mallock, by the bye, 
has treated the same theme in a remarkable novel which has never had 
the fame it deserves, An Immortal Soul. The subject of his story of 
a dual personality is a girl, religious and sensitive in one phase and 
bold, ritualistic and sensual in the other. She is engaged to an 
earnest clergyman. The theme is treated with great skill and a sense 
of its bearing upon religion. It also is an exciting book, but it is 
more than that, it is excellently written. 


Interest, Rates and Stock Speculation. By R. N. Owens and C. 0. 
Harpy. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

This is an American book ; but its interest and importance are not, 
like its examples, purely American. It is a commonly accepted 
economic view that the course of speculation in the stock markets is 
mainly governed by fluctuations in the rates of interest for loans. 
This book, with a wealth of examples, blows this assumption sky-high 
so far as America is concerned ; and there seems no reason why the 
conclusions arrived at should not be equally applicable to other 
countries. The main conclusion, tested again and again by the data, 
is that so far from interest rates governing either share prices or the 
volume of speculative dealings, “there is a pronounced tendency 
for interest rates to lag behind stock prices in their upward and 
downward movements, with an interval of about twelve months. 
This conclusion has obviously an important bearing on the theory 
of the Trade Cycle ; but the authors do not press this home. They 
are content with demonstrating their immediate point and leaving 
its applications to others. 


Some Early and Later Houses of Pity. By Jonn Morrison Hosson, 
M.D., B.Se. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

In his preface to this study of the more celebrated English Alms 
Houses, Dr. Hobson tells us that it was inspired by a desire to write 
more fully than had yet been done concerning Whitgift’s famous 
hospital at Croydon, and it is this recently-threatened a 
that receives the greatest attention, the rest of the book prov! pe 
an historical setting for Croydon’s beautiful but perilously situat 
heirloom. The descriptions of the nen orytny are sosumpent 
by excellent photo; hs, and for the most e 
wal aa a is curious, however, that the discovery of 
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AN OPINION 
UPON YOUR MS. 


An increasingly popular feature of the London School of 
Journalism’s method of dealing with new writers is the 
offer of an opinion on MS. which is made to those who 
desire to ascertain what prospect of success awaits them in 
the eld of Journalism and Story-writing. 

It is Mr. Max Pemberton himself who deals with these 
MSS., and there is probably no man of letters who is better 
qualified to express an opinion upon the work of new 
writers. 

It should be understood, a: a matter of course, that this 
offer applies only to tho e who have some thought of taking 
a course of correspondence study at the L.S.]J. 

No charge is made, and no binding conditions are 
imposed, and the criticisms are made in perfect good faith. 

The London School 2f Journalism, which is under the 

direction of Mr. Max Pemberton (assisted by a 
staff of well-known journalists and authors) has been 
successful in bringing out some of the most popular writers 
of th. day. Thoroughly practical and individual tuition is 
given, and—whilst “ guarantees ” are manifestly out of the 
question—every endeavour is made to assist students to 
dispose of their work during and after the completion of 
the course. 


Prospectus and full particulars will be sent to any reader 
of the New STATESMAN who wishes to investigate his own 
possibilities in the literary field. Apply to 


The Business Manager, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 











f.) Eastman’s 
TAILOR-VALET SERVICE 
\ saves you pounds 

Besides offering great convenience to all 


who desire to retain a well-dressed appear- 
ance, Eastman’s Valet Service enables them 
to do so at a very moderate cost. 


The service consists of periodical calls from 
their nearest branch, and covers the cleaning 
and minor repairing of one suit (or its 
equivalent) per week, fortnight or month at 

an inclusive annual charge. 


Call or write for Brochure giving full 
particulars. 


FASTMAN & SON 


THE LONDON DYERS AND CLEANERS 
Works: ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 3. 


230 Branches in London and Suburbs. 
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PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Jan. 16, 
Mr. H. G. Wells; Jan. 23, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; Jan. 30, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett; Feb. 6, Lord Oxford; Feb. 13, Mr. Joseph Conrad; 
Feb. 20, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks; Feb. 27, Mr. Bernard Shaw; March 6, 
Mr. Lloyd George; March 13, Mr. St. Loe Strachey. Copies of the 
issues containing these sketches, 7d. each, post free. FRAMED 
(black wood) sketches, 3s, each; by post, 4s. Frames only, 2s. 6d. 
each; by post, 3s. 6d. 


A Postal Subscription to THE. NEW STATESMAN costs:— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months a 15s. Od, 
Three Months ,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 











Fruit Farming 


At Kendrew, Cape Province, 
a progressive community of 
professional and business 
men with their families, 
retired Civil Servants, Army 
and Navy men, young Var- 
sity men and others is estab- 
lished as fruit growers and 
farmers. A splendid oppor- 
tunity is open there for you, 
too. On a capital of from 
£1,500 you can acquire 
land, develop it fully, erect 
a home and pay all expenses. 


Here is an opportunity such 
as overcrowded Britain can- 
not possibly offer—one that 
means prosperity and ulti- 
mate independence and 
offers you a pleasant open- 
air life in a sunny climate 
among congenial neighbours. 


Kendrew is organised to put 
the inexperienced beginner 
on his feet. onan your 
family if you have one—are 
comfortably housed. You 
are trained by experts. You 
are helped in the develop- 


You owe it to yourself 


for a free copy of Booklet No. 25. 
below and address to The African Irrigated Land 
Co., Ltd., 14 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 





A CAREER 
FOR THE “NEW POOR” 


in South Africa 


ment of your property. 
You receive co-operative 
assistance in the marketing 
of your crops. Even after 
you can manage for yourself 
your welfare is watched 
over. 


The Government has spent 
nearly half a million on 
irrigation works for Ken- 
drew. The soilis rich, The 
climate is bright and healthy. 
There is a railway on the 
spot which runs straight to 
Port Elizabeth, only 165 
miles away. Everything 
favours the settler, and as 
he develops his land its 
value increases. 


This is an opportunity for 
you to share in the pro- 
sperity of South African 
fruit growing and farming. 
And you could not start on 
your Empire career under 
more favourable auspices. 
This settlement scheme at 
Kendrew has been endorsed 
by many leading authorities. 


to investigate this. Send 
Use the form 


D& 
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Booklet No. 25. 
Name 


Tue Arrican Ireicatep Lanp Co., Lrp., 
14 Lower Regent Street, Londen, S.W.1 


APPLICATION FORM. 
Please send me a free copy of 
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the muniment room by Mr. John Jones, the secretary, is ascribed 
vaguely as happening ‘‘ many years ago, now.”” Surely so important 
a discovery, due to the Secretary’s finding a key “ that would turn the 
lock of the long-closed door,’’ might have raised sufficient antiquarian 
interest at the time to have fixed the date more precisely. There 
are some interesting notes on the inception and early governance 
of the hospital and on the founder and his family. There are in 
existence many portraits and prints taken from portraits of Whitgift 
at different ages, but, as Dr. Hobson points out, they vary considerably 
and do not always tally with each other or with the dates which 
must be ascribed to them from their armorial bearings. The discovery 
of the muniment room not only yielded a mass of valuable documents, 
but also the oldest Mazer-bowl known bearing the London hallmark 
of 1508-9, and a larger Mazer with the London hallmark of 1599-1600. 
Among the many other hospitals, mentioned or briefly described, 
are Trinity Hospital, Guildford, the famous Hospital of the Holy 
Cross, Winchester; and Cheetham’s Hospital, Manchester. Dr. 
Hobson, presumably because hospitals were founded in Saxon times, 
parcels out the country in terms of the Heptarchy, a proceeding which, 
as nearly all the foundations he considers came into being long 
subsequent to the Conquest, is simply irritating. The book is full 
of matter but its method leaves something to be desired. 


The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Germany. By Dr. 
TueEopor Cassavu. Translated from the German by J. F. MILs. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Co-operative Republic. By Ernest Poisson. Translated from 
the French by W. P. Watters. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Co-operative Storekeeping. By S. R. Exuiorr. Labour Publishing 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

The first two of these volumes, in a series of manuals which is 
being issued by the Co-operative Union, are of very unequal value. 
Dr. Cassau’s book is an admirable account of the position of the 
Co-operative Movement in Germany, preceded by a brief review 
of its historical growth. It is very thorough, and exceedingly 
frank—a model of what such a survey should be. M. Poisson’s 
book is the work of a Co-operative idealist, who claims that the 
Co-operative form of organisation is destined to supersede all others 
as the basis of the coming economic society. But, unfortunately, 
M. Poisson barely attempts any discussion of the practical difficulties 
of such a development. His book is a mass of generalisation, largely 
based on French conditions; and in some cases inapplicable to the 
movement in Great Britain or in other countries. Mr. Elliott’s small 
volume is a clear and concise account of the history and problems of 
British Co-operation. It should be useful as a text-book in classes 
and study-circles of an elementary standard. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


NEERING labels are far more murderous than sound 
argument, and prove remarkably effective both in 
commerce and politics. In pre-war days a shoddy article 

provoked the gibe, ‘Made in Germany,” though Germany 
supplied certain commodities in a better quality and at a lower 
price than we could make them. Similarly, any large output 
was stigmatised as ‘“‘ mass production,” and revived the aged 
yarn of a machine at Chicago with an entrance for pigs and an 
exit for sausages. These sneers were often encouraged by 
British manufacturers in a spirit of self-protection. But the 
wheel has now swung full circle ; we ourselves plan production 
on the grand scale, and find ourselves hampered by the pre- 
judices which we deliberately originated ten years ago. In fact, 
to use the term “mass production”’ in certain industrial areas 
is to invite a physical assault, and the less obvious phrase “* flow 
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production” is de rigueur. Prejudice is almost as tough as 
— and the ae 3 industry is much hampered by the 
idea that cars construc in t quantities must necessarily 
be inferior. ig 

* . . 

I recommend any would-be motorist beset by these linger; 
prejudices to pay a visit to the Morris factory at Cowiey near 
Oxford, which is open to the public all the year round. After 
a conducted tour he will depart with a conviction that low price 
is no compulsory synonym for small value. He will see a four. 
seated body of naked metal and timber poised on a pivot, and 
sprayed with thin paint in a minute or two; a chain conveyor 
takes it through hot air ovens; when it reaches the far end of 
the oven, it rings a bell to summon the attendant, and lights a 
coloured bulb to indicate which oven is ready for opening. The 
speed of the process and the economy of labour are as striki 
as the quality of the finished product. He will not see the 
engines in the making, as they hail from a sister plant at Coventry, 
but similar principles are applied in this sphere. In the old days 
the difference between a high-class engine and a rough engine 
consisted in the severity of the inspections and rejections. A 
super engine resulted when highly skilled men, armed with 
incredibly minute gauges, watched over every tiny item at every 
stage of its manufacture, and ruthlessly jettisoned every piece of 
steel which did not conform to the finest limits. This spelt 
high costs; and an inferior engine was born when the system 
of inspection was eased, or the gauges were made more tolerant. 
The slight errors which such systems identified were variously 
due to workmen’s blunders, to worn machine tools, and to 
inaccuracies produced by the vibration of machines or imperfect 
plant. Such errors can obviously be reduced by employing 
power tools which are absolutely rigid, so automatic that the 
operator hardly counts, and so exact that they rank as worn out 
when they begin to err by a thousandth of an inch. Such power 
Their cost has to be distributed over the 
selling price of their products. Unless they are kept working 
continuously, and their products are numbered in thousands 
and tens of thousands, they are prohibitively expensive. But 
given full time operation and a giant output, they will not only 
pay their way, but they will produce as good an article as highly 
skilled hand labour, or even a superior article. Consequently 
the chassis turned out from a modern “ flow production ” plant 
are cheap, but are not nasty ; in sober fact, they will generally 
display a higher and a more level quality than similar commo- 
dities produced in a more cumbrous fashion by an old-fashioned 
plant. These are some of the technical facts underlying the 
satisfaction which the “‘ quantity car” of to-day bestows on 
its happy users. The “ quantity ” car should be, and generally 
is, a “‘ quality” car. 

* * * 

There are possibly just two respects in which cars built by the 
thousand under this conscientious and scientific British plan 
fall short of bygone ideals. The first is the durability of their 
coachwork finish. Spray painting with ordinary pigments is not 
as good as the old six-weeks, thirty-coat system of the 
quondam Long Acre craftsman. No tears need be shed over the 
demise of this ancient craft. Three hours are required to clean 
a dirty car ; the modern owner driver has no taste for such oft- 
repeated labour, and first-class varnish is wasted on him. In any 
case, cellulose pigments will soon give us a more useful finish 
than Long Acre ever knew. The second defect is likely to be 
identified in some of the accessories and detail equipment. 


MORRIS 


PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 

DIGNITY — a _ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British- and be Proud of tt 


OXFORD. 
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No, not in that sense—for an Austin car, or any of its com- 
ponents, may be subjected to the most searching of “close-ups” 
and will sustain the ordeal with the highest honours. But 
distance, as interpreted by sheer, cold-fact mileage, does truly 


a ae seem to “ lend enchantment” to the Austin. After months 


and years of arduous daily service, it can still be relied upon 
for real satisfaction—and under considerate ownership still 
looks almost good as new. Send to-day for Catalogue 
descriptive of all models. 






The AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 (nr. Marble Arch). 





AUSTIN TWENTY MODELS from £475 at Works. 
Austin Twelve from £295. Austin Seven from £149. 
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EASY GOING 
THEY ARE easy and yet they grip. | And then you know one other 
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They look as though they were 
made to tread on carpets but they 
are country shoes at heart. They 
have had a lot of hard work but 
it has done them good. 

THEY ARE not as new as they 
were, but they were never nicer. 





thing about them—that they or 
some other Lotus pair before them 
were the first pair you ever had 
which really fitted your feet— 
slipping into your life there and 
then, and creating no more distur- 
bance than a new pair of gloves. 












LOTUS ¢& DELTA 


Shoes of Standing 
Men’s from 25/- 















Lotus, Lrp., Starrorp & Northampton. w AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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There is fierce competition amongst outside factories for the 
privilege of furnishing the quantity car with all its little instru- 
ments and conveniences. They cut prices against each other to 
secure a huge order, and sometimes they cut prices so low that 
in their dread of confronting their shareholders with a loss next 
autumn, bad stuff is supplied. This is their funeral, and the 
situation adjusts itself. For one year the car factory compels 
them to replace faulty instruments gratis, and the users suffer 
a brief momentary inconvenience. At the turn of the year they 
have to satisfy their master that there shal] be no complaints in 
future, or else they lose an order for thousands of parts. Perhaps 
another supplying firm steps into their shoes and makes the 
same blunder. Gradually it dawns on everybody concerned 
that, when science has exhausted its ingenuity, there is a minimum 
price for a certain quality standard. We have been protected 
against a similar war in respect of the vital chassis itself, by the 
fact that so far there has really been no great competition in the 
building of quantity cars ; and the interval has given the pro- 
ducers time to master their job. Already, this little trouble with 
the accessories is practically ended. The prejudice against 
flow production is moribund ; and thousands of persons who 
never dreamt that their incomes would squeeze inside the 
motoring zone, are entering upon their second, third or fourth 
season of pleasant and economical road pleasures. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE City is overwhelmingly Conservative, but is extremely 
displeased with the mishandling of affairs at Geneva, 
which militates against the success of the numerous 

foreign loans in preparation. The various 5 per cent. loans 
issued under the Trade Facilities Act are not over popular, 
for there is no great profit attaching to them, and it is 
beginning to dawn upon thinking people that this gift of 
Government eredit to private enterprises is rendering more 
and more difficult any reduction in the burden of interest 
on the National Debt, as it, of course, represents a watering 
of the national credit without any compensation or profit to 
the country. As has been indicated here more than once of 
late, such activity as there is is centring more and more upon 
the rubber, tin and tea markets, this being justified by the 
price obtained for those commodities. This tendency appears 
likely to eontinue. 
~ * 7 

A passing reference was made here recently to the profits of 
some of the American oil companies, and it was mentioned 
that the Texas Company figures showed an increase of about 
50 per eent. The accounts have now reached me, and the 
following summary may convey an idea of the enormous 
business done by some of these companies : 














1925. 1924. 
*Groes earnings $159,396,627  $139,6138,622 
Exp., ete. 89,392,824 89,065,054 
Net earnings - $70,008,803 $50,548,568 
Depr., Fed. tax, etc. 22,084,402 19,228,321 
Inv. adj. ee ‘ee 8,314,323 4,861,972 
Net income $89,605,078 $26,458,275 
Dividends 19,734,000 19,734,000 
Surplus o* $19,871,078 $6,724,275 
Prev. surplus .. 95,201,709 88,477,434 
Total surplus $115,072,787 $95,201,709 

Adjustment 11,606,764 ae 
P, & L. sur. $1138,466,023 $95,201,709 





* After deducting cost of materials. 

} Direct deduction against previous surplus. 
It will be seen that this one oil company’s revenue for the 
year was over £31,000,000. It is difficult to find an English 
company with which to compare it, for the Texas Company 
is a domestic concern, and not international like the Shell or 
Royal Dutch. At this point I become painfully aware of the 
difference between American openness in the matter of business 
information, and British secretiveness, for I have endeavoured 
to make a comparison with what is probably the biggest British 
coal company, the Powell Duffryn, which issued its accounts 
a few days ago. These give no profit and loss account, or 
anything showing the gross revenue. The only figure on which 
one can build up anything is the statement that the output 
of coal last year was 4,829,395 tons, and at a wild guess one 
might put the turnover at £4,000,000. 


LL 


Like most people, I was aware that there was more than 
one London in the world, but it certainly came as a shock to 
me to discover that the credit of one of the other Londons jg 
apparently better than London (Eng.), as witness the following 
advertisement which I have just come across in a Canadian 
newspaper : 

CITY OF LONDON 5 PER CENT. BONDS. 
Due 1981-1954. 
Principal and half-yearly interest payable at the City Treasure; 
Office, London, Ontario. 
Denominati $1,000 and Odd Amounts. 
Subject to Legal Opinion of Messrs. Long and Daly. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





Assessed Value for Taxation $71,468,218 
Total Debenture Debt 15,767,695 
Net Debenture Debt 7,867,72] 


Population—63,339. Area—10 sq. miles, 
London is the fourth city in Ontario as regards both population 
and importance, ranking next to Toronto, Hamilton and Ottaws, 
It is the commercial, financial and educational centre of the south. 
western portion of the Province. The City is one of the oldest 
and most substantial cities of Canada. 


Price: Rate To YIELD 4.875 PER CENT. 


For a 5 per cent. Bond to yield 4.875 per cent. it would haye 
to be quoted at 102}, whereas the recently issued London 
County Council 5 per cent. Loan stands at 100}. The explana. 
tion is that there is a steady demand on the part of American 
investors for Canadian Government and municipal bonds, 
these being in dollars and readily “ understanded of the 
(American) people.” “ , 

Of late years the loans of a number of municipalities 
guaranteeing one another have come into fashion, e.g. Associated 
Municipalities of Denmark 5 per cent. Bonds, and Consolidated 
Municipalities of Hungary 7} per cent. Bonds. These loans ar 
guaranteed by a score or so of cities, but the record in regard 
to numbers is easily held by a German consolidated municipalities 
loan, of which $15,000,000 was placed last month in New York. 
The loan was placed by the German Savings Banks and Clearing 
Association, which comprises over 3,000 municipalities covering 
a population of 56,000,000. The municipalities, as member 
of the Association, are liable with their entire property and 
taxing power for the obligations of the issue, so that the Bonds 
are jointly and severally guaranteed by no less than 3,00 
municipalities, nearly all of which, it is stated, own their water, 
gas and electric undertakings as well as other public works, 
The proceeds of the loan may be used only for the construction 
or improvement of revenue producing public works. The 
Bonds are 7 per cent., were issued at 94}, and were immediately 
oversubscribed. A. Emu Davies. 
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4. G. WELLS WAS RIGHT! 
Language Teaching by Gramophone 


few writers about the future have lived to see so many of 
ieir prophecies fulfilled as H G. Wells. And another has 
now been added to the list. 
la his book, “ The Salvaging of Civilisation,” the great 
licist wrote: “ The modern school would have quite a 
considerable number of gramophones for language teach- 
ing.” Such an obviously practical and useful idea—yet no 
one had ever put it into practice till the beginning of the 
Linguaphone method of language learning. 


Now it is proving its worth in thousands of homes across 
the country, opening up whole new worlds to people hitherto 
fimited by knowing one language only. H. G. Wells himself 
has tested the Linguaphone method of language tuition, and 
yows it, to use his own word, “ admirable.” 


+ * . 


Linguaphone teaching is accomplished by means of conver- 
sation spokez: on to records for you to “ play” on your own 
gramophone. You simply lister. and learn! What better 
way of language-learning could be imagined? Native con- 
yersation available at any time of day, for as long as you 
like and as slowly or as quickly as you like! This is the 
truly natural way of learning a new language—the way in 
which you first learned your own mother tongue. It is 
second only to living actually in the country itself. And 
it is, apart from the employment of expensive tutors, the 
only way in which you can be certain of getting your 
speaking accent absolutely right. 


The Linguaphone records are supplemented by a remarkable 
pictorial text book, which contains, with the actual text of 
the conversations, composite pictures illustrating the 
various persona, objects and act'ons described in the text. 


Thus you not only learn to speak perfectly and understand 
readily, but to read easily foreign books, and also to asso- 
ciate quickly the names of things with the actual look of 
them. It soon becomes as easy to think “cheval” as to 
think “ horse,” to think “ vert” as to think “ green” and so 
on, Only in this way can you acquire real “native” 
fluency in any language. 


+ * . 


Think of all it would mean to you now to know another 
language—the business advancement it would spell, the 
added pleasure and profit of holidays abroad, the new wide 
tealms of foreign literature opened to you. And 
in just a few months—for the Linguaphone way is a speedy 
way—these advantages can be yours. Courses have been 
published in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Esperanto, 
Afrikaans and English for foreign students. 


Thousands of testimonials from all parts of the country and 
from all types of studcuts testify not only to the practical 
efficiency of the Linguaphone method, but also to the real 
imterest and fascination of learning languages by this 
method. In fact, quite a number of students, having gained 
~ yy of one language, have gone on to another and even a 
r 
The whole Linguaphone method is explained fully in a very 
interesting book published by The Linguaphone Institu‘e at 
171 Napier House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
A copy of this book will be sent free to all who are interested 
in learning new languages. 




















LLOYDS BANK 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c.(3ist Dec 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &. @#@ 183,330,726 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


















































WOULD YOU DOOM 
THE BACKWARD 
RACES TO DECAY? 


The South Seas Peoples were dying out until Chris 
tianity, through the Missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, gave them a new lease of life. 


A MIRACLE 


took place. To-day these peoples are increasing 
and are now helping to send the Gospel to other 
parts of the world. 


The cost of the whole world-work of the L.MLS. is 


£1,000 A DAY 


The Society's Treasurer is Mr. W. H. Somervell, 
J.P. Contributions may be sent to the Home Secre- 
tary, 48 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Property of all kinds may be left 
to “ The London Missionary Society.” 
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A CHAPTER OF MEDIAEVAL 


HISTORY: The Fathers of the Literature 


of Field Sport and Horses (Albertus Magnus 
to the Emperor Frederick II.). 


By THE RT. HON. D. H. MADDEN, 


M.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 


Sometime Vice-Chancellor of Dublin, Author of “ The Diary 


of Master William Silence,” and “Shakespeare and His 
Fellows.” 10s. 6d. net. 


“The interest of his book, so charged with entertaining lore, 
lies in the quaint stories of great persons.”—Punch. 


“The Diary is a book such as one man and one generation 
can bring forth once and once only, but the new volume is a 
pleasant sequel to it.”—Manchester Guardian. 


—————., 








JOHN MURRAY 


LONDON 





TU NU 








The translation of this great Persian epic 
is now complete 


THE SHAHNAMA 
OF FIRDAUSI 


Translated by 
A. G. WARNER, M.A., and E. WARNER, B.A. 


Nine volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with general table of contents and 
exhaustive index to the whole work. 14s. 6d., or per volume 


10s. 6d. net. 
“ With this latest volume of Firdausi in our hands admiration is 
renewed. . . . It is ungrateful even to hesitate at the monumental 


gift which Messrs. Warner have bestowed on us. One imagines them 
achieving it with reluctance to part. What newer labour will they 
essay? As for the Persian Homer whom they have honoured so weil, 
how can we but salute his ‘ six times ten thousand couplets . . . weil 
ordered, bawishers ef misery.’ ” 


KEGAN PAUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 











e— 
Che 
Malional Memorial 
to 


®Mucen 
Alexandra 


Their Majesties The King and Queen have graciously 
approved that the National Memorial should be asso. 
ciated with a further endowment of Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses, its Affiliated Associations 
and its Long Service Fund for its Nurses. A 
small proportion will be devoted to a visible Memorial, 
Addressing the Queen’s Nurses at Marlborough House 
in 1901. Queen Alexandra said :— 
“I can indeed imagine no beiter or holier calling than 
that in which you are engaged of tending the poor in 
their own homes in the hour of their greatest need.” 


In her last message sent within a few days of her death, 
she said : — 

“I am glad to take this opportunity of wishing 
prosperity to the Institute, with my earnest hope that the 
fmancial outlook may continue to improve so that il may 
be enabled to carry on unchecked its beneficent work 
which is of such vital national importance. Please accept 
and convey to my Committee and to all Workers my best 
thanks for all they are doing to promote the good cause 
which is so near to my heart.” 








Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
National Memorial Fund, and be sent to the Head Office, Queen 
Victoria's or” Institute for Nurses, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1!, for England and Wales; 43 George Street, 
Edinburgh, for Scotland; and as regards Ireland, to the Head 
Office of the Irish Branch, 36 South Frederick Street, Dublin, or 
to the Lord Mayor of Belfast, City Hall, Belfast, or to any local 
organization authorized to collect the Fund. Donations may be 
allocated to a particular county or district. 



































A. R. ORAGE 
looks back! 


6 HE NEW AGE” of March 18 publishes the first of a 
series of articles by Mr. A. R. Orage (Editor from 
1907-19). Mr. Orage recalls the early twinkles of 

many lights now famous in the world of literature and 

politics as he traces the adventurous course of “ The New 

Age ™ and the development of revolutionary ideas. Whether 

as history or as the awakener of slumbering memories these 

articles will prove enormously interesting to all readers of 

* The New Statesman.” 


Read A. R. ORAGE in 


“The NEW AGE” 
First Article March 18. 


Order through your newsagent, or from “ The 
New Age™ Press, 70 High Holborn, W.C. |}. 





A. M. PHILPOT 
Gilles de Rais: the Original Bluebeard 


By A. L. VINCENT and CLARE BINNS. 
Introduction by M. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., M.D. 


The first account in English of the astounding career, crimes, 
and ruin of Joan of Arc’s companion in arms. 
8s. 6d. net. 


7 illustrations. 


The Private Memoirs and 


Confessions of a Justified Sinner 


By JAMES HOGG (1770-1835). 
With an Introduction by T. EARLE WELBY. 


“A genuine find. . . . A document of vivid fantasy and 
horror.”"—Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. * 

“A Grand Guignol book of genius.”"—James Agate in the 
Daily Graphic. 


New Edition. 5s. nel. 
A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 1. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
deals with reactions; one says “ black,” and you think 
of white; “smoke,” and you think of fire; ‘ books,” 
and you think of Bumpus. That is the genuine reaction, 
and Bumpus are doing everything in their er (which is considerable) 
to make such reactions profitable to their clients. With their buge 
stock, competent staff, and good service, they can get the very book 
that you want. 
Whenever you think of “ Books,’’ think of Bumpus 
Write jor Catalogues and Descriptive Bookia 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


4 By Appointment to His Mayesty the King 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes serious and 


INEVITABLE @ 


burden = successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Essays 
ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


A new series designed to form a link between the casual reader and 
the habitual bookbuyer. Each volume contains a representative selec- 
tion from one of the leading writers of recent years, including work 
pot bitherto published in best-dorm, and is attractively produced, 
pocket-size, 64 pages. 1s. net each. 


Now Ready Ready Shorily 
PHILIP GUEDALLA ARNOLD BENNETT 
JAMES AGATE DAVID GRAYSON 
BARRY PAIN HILAIRE BELLOC 
B. MACDONALD ch memeaes 

HASTINGS ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
ANDREW LANG A. C. BENSON 
ALICE MEYNELL AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Art 
EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART 


A Study of Modern Painting, 1875-1925. By FRANK RUTTER, 
Author of Some Contemporary Artists, etc. With 35 Half tone Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The well-known art-critic of the Sunday Times here explains in simple 
language the aims and ideas that have produced Post-lmpressionism, 
Cubism, Futurism, and other advanced schools. 


Poet 


A BOUQUET FROM FRANCE 


As Anthology of 100 Representative French Poems, with Renderin 
in English Verse, by WILFRID THORLEY, Author of The 
Londoner's Chariot, ete. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


General Literature 


THE LIBERATION OF MANKIND 


HENDRIK VAN LOON, Author of The ee of Mankind, ete. 
ith Frontispiece in Colour and 7 Full-page [llustrations by the 
Author. Size 9 X 6 inches, 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of man’s struggle for freedom of thought. 


THE BOY THROUGH THE AGES 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, Author of Historical Songs 
end Ballads, etc. With 4 Plates in Colour and 190 Illustrations in 
the Text. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book, by “ D.M.S.” of Punch, gives a vivid picture of the daily 
life of the typical boy from the earliest times to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


Fiction 





GLORIOUS APOLLO 


By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Divine Lady (the romance of 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Sth Edition), ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel, founded on the life and loves of Lord Byron, is one of 
the great successes of the year. Second large edition. 


“ Ruthless and brilliant.”"—Sunday Express. 
“A story of absorbing interest.”—“ Y. O.” in Irish Statesman. 


ESAU 
By VICTOR MACCLURE, Author of Ultimatum, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This volume of adventures of a romantic modern giant is very 
refreshing reading.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SNAGGLETOOTH 


By SELWYN JEPSON, Author of Rogues and Diamonds, etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Jepson unfolds his story with rapid skill and good humour. 
There is a sensational climax.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
By EARL DERR BIGGERS, Author of The Seven Keys to Bald- 


“ A mystery of a most enthralling character in Honolulu.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


DANGEROUS MEN 
By PAULL STEWARD. 


“ Messrs. Harrap are to be congratulated on their courage in pro- 
ducing first-rate and quite new adventure stories at less than half the 
Price of an ordinary novel.” —Daily Graphic. 


3s. 6d. net. 














39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


sae saan G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 




















THE LIBRARY 
THAT IS IDEAL 


Seven Reasons 
WHY:— 


1. The Circulating Library of The Times Book 
Club appeals specially to the cultivated general 
reader interested in the intellectual life of the 


day. 
B® 


2. It supplies without delay the latest books 
of our leading writers and authorities. There 
is practically no waiting. 


re’) 


3. If books are not on the shelves when asked 
for, they are, with the few exceptions mentioned 
in the prospectus, bought specially for the sub- 
scriber from the publisher. A subscriber writes, 
“New volumes appear with magical quickness.” 


ey) 


4. A fleet of motors make deliveries in London 
daily, and in the suburbs, for distances up to 
twenty miles, two or three times a week. 


a 


5. An organisation very nearly, if not quite, 
perfect has eliminated all “ red tape.” 


@ 


6. The staff, under the direction of technically 
trained librarians, is both courteous and com- 


petent. 
@ 


7. There is no other library as good. One 
subscriber writes that her yearly subscription 
gives what is to her “the greatest pleasure of 
her life.’’ And another says: “I shall remain 
a subscriber as long as I have eyes to read with.” 





The following testimonials are printed by 
permission :— 

“I would like to mention at the same time how much 
I appreciate the perfect service I have had from your 
Library during the past year. I have belonged to other 
libraries, from which, for a slightly smaller sum, I have 
been supplied with books that I did not want, but as 
I frequently tell my friends, there is no eee 
between these libraries and a service which provides you 
with the best and newest books with such promptness.”’ 


“I feel that I should like to express my appreciation 
of your weekly service. It is unfailingly good. The 
books one asks for come promptly to hand. New volumes 
appear with magical quickness—one can almost set 
one’s watch by the weekly arrival of your messenger. 
It is all really excellent, and reflects the greatest credit 
on all concerned.” 


Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 118th Annual General Meeting was held at Norwich on Tues- 
day, March 16. 1926. 

The President, Mr. Havnes S. Robinson, said : 

“I esteem it a great pleasure to be able once more to preside 
at a Quinquennial Meeting, and I am happy to be able to tell you 
that the Report and Accounts which we submit to-day disclose not 
only a very strong position but, as I am informed, they are the best 
in the history of the Society. The Report is of special interest as it 
contains the result of the Valuation of the Assets and Liabilities of 
the Society for the five years ending December last, as well as the 
Report of the work of the Society during the past year. But there 
is one outstanding feature to which reference must be made before 
dealing with last year's figures and those relating to the Valuation. 
A formal announcement was sent to the Press in July last of our 
oe ag of the Share Capital of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 

iety Limited, and since that date we have been actively interested 
in the welfare of that Society. As you are aware, in the Norwich 
Union Societies we have two great institutions of entirely different 
constitution, the one mutual and the other proprietary, transacting 
enormous separate businesses and yet so closely allied that their 
branches are very largely housed in the same buildings. The two 
institutions have worked together for over a century in such close 
relationship that the Directors could not ignore an opportunity, 
never likely to occur again, of definitely consolidating the very valuable 
agency connections of the Norwich Union Societies, and after long 
consideration it appeared to the Directors that in the interests of the 
policy-holders their duty lay clearly before them, and as our recently 
altered Articles gave us the power to make such an investment, the 
rest was a matter for negotiation. Government securities, mostly 
short-dated, having a book value of £6,088,174, were handed over in 
exchange for the entire Share Capital of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society limited, and at that figure the shares are written 
in our Balance Sheet. Thus we rid ourselves of embarrassing 
complications that would only have increased with time, becoming 
instead owners of a flourishing and progressive kindred institution 
with approximately {2,000,000 of free assets, whose profits last year, 
before deduction of British Income Tax, amounted to £351,250. 
From the foregoing you will realise that all the profits of the Fire 
Office belong to our Society, and consequently all of the participating 
members have a real interest in placing desirable business with that 
Office. The assets of our sister institution are of the highest standing 


and are written in its Balance Sheet at a very much lower figure than 
the present-day market value. The advantages of the purchase are 
so very obvious that I do not p to say more on the subject, 
and I shall now deal with the affairs of the Life Office. 

It is satisfactory to be able to tell you that for the second year in 
succession the Net New Business is over {£9,000,000, following on 
increases of {790,000 in 1923 and {1,078,660 in 1924, and although 
there is a decrease in 1925 of £61,000, we do not mind having to mark 
time for one year, more ally at the close of the Valuation perj 
when a pronounced increase in the New Business would mean additiong 
strain to place it on the books on a 2} per cent. basis. It is pleas 
to note that of this large volume of new assurances 49 per cent. 
was written in Great Britain, 28 per cent. in the Dominions including 
the whole of Ireland, and 23 per cent. is Foreign. 

As showing the care exercised by our Medical Directors and their 
colleagues overseas in the selection of lives, it is well to note that 
the mortality experience which has been so steadily good during the 
years 1920 to 1924, has in 1925 proved to be exceptionally light, 
being only 58 per cent. of the expected, or, in actual figures, the 
claims by death this year amount to {615,216 against £700,887 
last year, notwithstanding the larger numbers exposed to risk. Our 
average for the Quinquennium is 66 per cent. 

Our expense ratio is less than the Ps year at 15.64 per cent. 
against 15.97 per cent. of the total premium income; or, givi 
you the other aspect of the case, as we usually do, by analysing the 
expenses in proportion to the New Business and to Renewal Premium 
Income, the figures work out at 62.08 per cent. for New Business 
and 6.21 per cent. for Renewals, against those of the previous year 
of 63.25 per cent. for New Business, and for Renewals 6.33 per cent. 

From the Report you will learn that the Funds have increased 
by {2,160,612 which constitutes a fresh record, and our policy. 
holders have now the satisfaction of knowing that at the back of our 
contracts we have a Fund which now amounts to over twenty-five 
and a half millions, and on which last year we earned a net rate of 
interest of 45 ts. per cent. after deduction of Income Tax.” 

Having dealt with the essential points of the 1925 account, the 
President referred to the results of the Quinquennial Valuation. 
He recalled the heavy inroad made during the war into the reserves of 
all Companies transacting Life business, accentuated by the influenza 
epidemic, It was a positive duty to reinstate the reserves of the 
pre-war period, and, therefore, the Directors had decided to confine 
the distribution of profits within the limits of the earnings of the 
Society during the past five years. The gross surplus of {2,846,217 
had enabled them not only to distribute the large bonuses referred to 
in the Valuation Report, but to carry forward the substantial surplus 
of £254,385 to the quinquennium on which they had entered, with 
the strong conviction and hope that they would be able to maintain 
these bonuses for a number of years to come. 

The President then moved the Adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
and the motion was duly carried. 





(Established 1866) 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, BIRMINGHAM. 
Chief London Offices: 44 & 46, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LIMITED 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to 
£762,249. The number of Policies issued in this 
Branch was 13,705, assuring (after deduction of 
Re-assurances) the sum of £2,141,588, at annual 
premiums of £106,735 and single premiums of £41,590. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted 
to £2,088,670. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income in respect of 
the first year's operations amounted to £18,420, all of 
which was re-insured. 

TOTAL INCOME.—The Total Income of the Year, excluding 
the General Branch, amounted to £3,403,658, being an 
Increase of £290,908 over the previous year. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1925 :— 





CLAIMS.—The Claims Paid amounted to £1,108,408, 
bringing the Total Claims Paid by the Company up to 
£20,012,608. 


TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds amount to £10,797,602, 
being an Increase of £1,235,664 over the previous year. 


VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the Life Assurance 
Business made by the Actuary disclosed the following 
surpluses :— 


ORDINARY BRANCH - £240,591 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH - £148,521 





Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will receive 





in respect of this Valuation a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of 





£2 per £100 assured. 





and 


J. Murray Larne, F.LA., F.F.A., 
Secretary & Actuary. 


ENQUIRIES 





The Company transacts all classes of LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
GENERAL Insurances. 


INVITED. 
Jno. A. Jerrerson, F.1A. 
Chairman & Ceneral Manager. 
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Head Office: 
93 West Regent St., Glasgow, C. 2. 


SCOTTISH CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION 


London Office: 
107 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 





NON-STATE BUSINESS. 


Insurance against Sickness and Unemployment 
(up to 60/- per week). 


Life Assurance (up to £100). 

Insurance against Medical and Dental Bills. 

An Effective Employment Department (over 
1,000 situations secured in 1925). 

NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Benefit paid without daily calls at Ministry of 
Labour Exchange. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS over £250,000. 


Particulars on application. 











A Friendly Society for Clerical, Administrative, and Professional Workers (men 
and women), and for persons who have been engaged in similar occupations. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Cash Benefits 30% over normal (to qualified 
N.H.1. members). 


Treatment Benefits (to all N.H.I1. members 
immediately on admission). 

Dental Treatment and Dentures. 

Ophthalmic Treatment and Optical Appliances. 

Hospital and Nursing Home Treatment. 

Massage, &c., Treatment. 

Surgical Appliances. 

Convalescence Treatment. 

Full Standard Cost in each case. 


MEMBERSHIP over 17,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


Mention ** The New Statesman.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ADMINTON SCHOOI, FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYM, 


BRISTOI. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as as April: 

efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Mics B. M. BAKRR, B.A. 
The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lecture- tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Sunior School Mav 

ship in Commerce tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary ships tor gitte —inmedaa and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholay. 

£4 * rising to {550 @ year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 4 years of age. — i 

not later than first post on April 16th, 1926, by the Academic Registrar, ALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'SC 

University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, from M > Gites tlle pte deh doely bday el. B., RO Ss. 170 


whom further particulars may be obtained. Mistress of the Huddersficld High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 


U NIVERSITY OF LON DON, community: to encourage sclt-expression, to increase resource and initiative ‘ee 


tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the (Universities, the Medicaj 














L 
. —__—_—_—— . , ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth K 
The University will shortly proceed to award two University Post- Elocution, Dancing. Conkery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross ts 300 ft. ahove 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of {275 for one %¢#-'¢vel and Is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 1a its own grounds ff som, 











ear, and three post-graduate Studentships of the value of {150. Ah Ta L— 
lg wm ig are open to both Internal and External graduates SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. B° 
of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the DDI OUSE OOK RO G 
Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7 art custnaign tiber tneeiin ~oy3 tented al a — 
(from whom further particulars can be obtained) not later than Entire charge taken if detel. Children admitted from 3 years of age G° 
May rst, 1926. ae A ts — en a —- w a = ~ recent 
me $ oO modern ucation. — Fu rticulars rom e 
GCOTCH WOMAN GRADUATE of long and varied experience MILDRED STEELE. ca wali E 
wants im or sear London really interesting post of administrative and egies 


organising type or travelling secretaryship (business or personal) abroad. 8 Ne GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 





























Fully trained, accustomed to responsibility, adaptable. Age 37.—Box 176, THE New Good general education om aatural tines Principles of “New -— 
STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Ideals in Education” applied. fadividual time tables. Preparation for D 
ae gong 2 a if —- is shown a to Music, 
Art ts, . M M ncing 
LEC TURES, CONCERTS, ETC, @acdeaina, Quhere } eng paneer mona me House for Boys at an Prosp 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmots and Miss J. S Manvitis. [° 
(University of London.) : LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
REGENT’'S PARK, N.W. 1. Apply Mrs E. M. Spencer, t11 Albert Brisige Rd..S.W.1t. Tel.: Latehmere 4258, cane 
THERES PUBLIC LECTURES (in Italian) on “ Dante in Relation ween rs aoa one. be Hitt .ON-SBA. | 
to the Communal Life of his Time," Pig shes th ag il or 
by PROFESSOR GAETANO SALVEMINI. +t i i eee H 
March 22nd, 24th, 25th, at 5.15 p.m. Beautiful grounds of SIX ACRES with uninterrupted view of English Channel, dm 
Fees: ros. 6d. for the Course, or 5s. per single lecture. Apply Special cttention to MUSIC, ican te Lk ~ W 
Secretary. , . A. Preeman, 
OLIVE E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary. C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
“WHAT IS FASCISM?” Sone Se ~ of education, free ey mg as oe and 10 G1 
: ’ ' o at Special attention 
A Lecture by te — = gow —. am prepared for the Universities, Well W 
qua sta neipal: Tusonpora B. Crare. 
PROFESSOR SALVEMINI, 
AT THE EssEX HALL, STRAND, W.C., HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, Srsnor’s STORTFORD, - 
on Tuesday, March 23rd, at 8.30 p.m. Seond, Miswess: Wee Revaneecse fices, B.tc (Lowdeal. U 
The Chair will be taken by Mr. WICKHAM STEED 4 SOND RPTCATION POR GIRLS PROM 8 To fR VRARY OF aR on 





(Editor of the Review of Reviews). 
Tickets, price 1os., 5s., and special tickets for Students, rs., can 


= 


THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

















be obtained from Mrs. OLIVER STRACHEY, 42. Gordon Square, W.C. 1, pace < naa Rect ty das life. _—= a 
: young children en cha or any me. Qual ren 
and Mrs. ALYS RUSSELL, 11, St. Leonard's Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. surse and trained governess. Highest references. a 
QUEEN'S HALL (Sole Lessees, Chappell & Co., Ltd.). ITTLE FELCOURT, RAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSRX. T 
RIA A. Mi March "Gl p.m. S ay 5 catlo a Home a= @ Children pan a> to years. ——_ for 
a few boarders acxt term, under 5 years of age erred. Beautifully situated. 
O N MADRI AL OCIETY Fruit and vegetables from garden. Model dairy farm adjacent. Auto-educatios. s 
BACH CANTATA CLUB. Important features: Music, crafts, gardening. Fully qualified staff including s k' 
Conductor—CHARLES KENNEDY SCOTT. Norland nurse —Apply Miss Rep, Brackenhill, Letch \. 
youn apams, S» ® MINOR MAS) orHy SILK ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL c G = 
; . Ni ‘ » 33 OURTFIELD GARDENS 
ARTHUR CRANMER,. LILIAN BERGER. S. KRNSINGTON, SCHOOL FoR GIRLS AND Preparatory for Boys. . pete 
A limited number of single tickets are available to the public. Grand Circle, Apply: Miss A. A. WALKFRDINE, B.A. Tel.: Western 6509. De 
=. se. 5 ay Pg ty — ee 6d. pty tax. Obtainable at the Desi 
a rom A . § Trebover Road, ri's Court, S.W. 5. y ; . 
For — of the Societies apply to Hubert J. Foss, of Amen House, Warwick a babel sy Girls pp Janse pong ‘asenetea oe 
Square, E.C. 4. Board of oe and the Universities of Oxford and — Pe vols. 
South coast air.—Principal, Miss Lrcretia CAMBRON (Somerville College, » ap 
ART GALLERIES a) 








» HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. | | cemeteee ey Gagestems Manor, Wendover, 
74 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. Avice TRence 


| >I 





Thorough education om modern tines. Al) usua) subj } also B jes and | 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS practical work B 
y lem wale tos ones available for girl over 1 Pa:ticulars on appli- 
J. W. POWER. — “a . 





Sg) 


Closes April rst. ro—5. Saturdays rto—r1. Free. 





















































TRAINING CENTRES tinc 
TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. Toye Cus 
"T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan | L 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 9” 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. “ » this College to Caseme Teachers of ae per Tee ome Tees B 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFI extends eves 3 yours, , . — — sae 
73 Chancery Lane (Holhorn Bed), W.C. 2. Tel. : Holborn 618s. Pag ey Bye ae LL BY - — Tennis, Netball, &c. C 
UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b We 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Suttuen ploce, Clifton, eeseat. d COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Bor 
RVEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE | HOUSE, . 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Tempora ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. rs. Demonstration Sc’ ; ne 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Rorerts, 5 High Holborn. sated D.D., ma. :\Prlocipal tg rgcrenes for nfratigeconcering r ‘oa oe 
MES = BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— pare thn ah At — | 3s 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. MISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A. Hons. te 
B.Sc., and Staff. Dy 
ERRARD BUREAU, 79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. (Gerrard — Se _ = d Univ. Ent. Re 
‘<0 ‘o- & A . mee? Coaching undertaken for all Univ. an n o 
289).—Typewriting, Duplicating, etc.; Authors’ MSS. a speciality. Exams. Special June Matric. Course begins March 22nd. a. 
a ol me Women students only. Interviews Tues. and Thurs. ds 
= = CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3.30 or by appointment. ~ 
13 insertions —— =a ™ i ma oe om b> 66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797: .. 
ee >. - -é en a a 
52 « a * % en moe os 33: AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1— Jol 
A line averages nine words. Universiry Courses tn Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING & 
Box Numbers to be counted as one line. Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture - 
“The New Statesman,” 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students. 


Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
(N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S.) 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, SE. 19. 
g1.—ART CITIES of ITALY .. 4 weeks. 


ay 22--GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE... 4 weeks. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd. St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ane | es, 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, en gy W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
q sanita reproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
qoom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
ms: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1252. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eu.ts. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.— Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft.up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 523. 6d. te 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littiedean, Glos. 

ONDON.— Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
comfort, excellent cuisine, age would welcome Anglo-Indian or other guests. 
Retired and charming ion, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus. French,Ger- 

qanand Spanish spoken —‘‘The Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6. Tcl., Hampstead 8880. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 
ARROW WEALD.—Attractive modern house, 2 recep., 3 bed- 


rooms, kitchen, bath. Electric light, telephone, long garden, Conv. Eusion, 
Chariag Cross & City. Freehold £1,185 or wd. let, £75 p.a. and Prem. £150 
base and fittings. Write BM/BDG7 W.C.1 or "phone Harrow 1233. 
ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Furnished flat; 2 bedrooms (single), 
sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom ; electric light, gas (cooking and hot water). 
Available April 1st—17th ; 2 guineas per week.—Box 175, NEW STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

_— for 6 weeks from July 31st, furnished house; 2 reception, 
3 bedrooms, bath, etc.; garden. In Lake District, or Wye Valley, or on 
coast.—Apply : Box 177, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

otra ROOMS or Flat wanted by bachelor. About 2 rooms 

and bath. Garage for smal) car adj or near. Chelsea or S. of River preferred 
—not esential.—_BM,BAPK, London, W.C. 1. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, (82-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Untur- 
aished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HE BOOKMAN (67 vols., buckram). Literature (9 vols., com- 


te). Times’ cases, Times’ Literary Supplement (July, 19z20—Dec., 1925), 
. What offers, together or separately ?—J. G., 127 Arngask Road, Catford, 





















































SE. 6. 

OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 
cost {9 9s.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. ; 

Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 

venuto ino, 2 vols., First Edition, £12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 

plete, {5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
to vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake’s 

Designs Gray’s Poems, 1922, £10, cost {15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 

1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaphia, 

Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 

vols., {3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 

o of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 

21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Watts, 
§ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

BOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorngs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














PRING IS COMING.—Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, etc., Turned 
and Beautifully re-Tailored just like sew.— Write for deseriptive price list 
or garments for free estimate, LonDoN TuRNING Co., Turning Specialists 

since ee E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We eollect. ‘Phone 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while | rning. 
L Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. - 





CS — 


OUKS.—Burus Pues, Kudinburgn 1845, 153., Burn's Poems, 
Belfast ~~ £2 10s.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen’s Romance, 
1904, 78.; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1go9, tos. 6d.; Ballads and Songs, 

thy,, 158.; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub., res, 6d. ; 

Weigali's Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. £3 38.: The Parson’s 

» Curious plates, only 2 copies dowe 1531, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 

7, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde's A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 215. ; 
arr § Lives, 1603, £9 98.; Mead's Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 3s. ; 
§ Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, {3 108 ; Milton’s Poetical Works, frst folio 
1695, £9 98.; Rothemstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d., pub. 25s.; The Beggar's 
b. 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur Maeben’s Works, 
Edit., 9 vols., as uwew, £5 §$8., pub. fo gs.; Couk 25 Great Houses of 

ee de Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., (15; R ‘s Confessions, 

D tehings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. {3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur 
Ariagnan, trans.’ by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Riement of 

2 vols., 308.; Mamerton's Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s 

das the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work 

brey Beardsley, 1925, (2 2s {f vou want a hook and have failed to Gnd it 
try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.— 

Seuman, Shropshire lad, 1896: Parret, Raves of the World, 2 vau.; Hawbuck 

panes, fe The’ Martord’s Fan, The Story of @ Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; 

La Pla s Purple Land that England Lost, ¢ vols. 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in 

ta, 1892; Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
ogbam 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Prevident Societies Acts. 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





Capital (2/- shares) “se ... £246,930 
Members... Bes ae a 4,690 
Investments aia a eels 215 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 
inception. 

Minimum holding 10 Shares. 

Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share, 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. The Capital 
of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and similar loans and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 

Cepy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust is,” also « 
list of the Trust's investments, sent post free on application te 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 














RN] 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 


OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


Il Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Courage, Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
to-day. Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 


Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS’S LIST. 


will be thankfully received by the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Joint Secretaries— 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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Now is the time when our scale of values has to be readjusted. 
Trouble at Geneva and variations in trade markets seem so much less 
important than the fact that we have picked wild daffodils and seen 
the first pale frost of blossom on the blackthorn. We are eager to 
join in this renaissance of the earth; we realise that our minds, our 
houses, our clothes are drab with the fogs of winter. We take a deep 
mental breath and begin to put our house in order for the coming of 
Easter, which interprets in terms of the spirit the resurrection of 
nature. Many people feel also that this is a time in which to 
strengthen old friendships and mark the beginning of new ones, for 
it is pleasant to rejoice with one’s friends because the swallows are 
here and there are violets in the hedgerows. For such as these The 
Medici Society has prepared a series of Easter Cards in colour which 
reflect the spirit of Spring as well as the religious festival, and in the 
Medici Galleries will be found new and original Easter presents. A 
Catalogue of the cards, which cost 6d. and 1/-, may be had on request. 


The Society has also attempted to give some idea of the many 
treasures which are to be found in its galleries this spring by pre- 
paring an illustrated booklet which, it is hoped, will prove useful, 
and even mildly entertaining, to those who at this season are moved to 
go in search of beautiful things for their homes. It will be sent post 
free on request. 


ROME, by Gabriel Faure, the latest volume of THE PICTURE 
GUIDES, will appear before Easter. Like the other books in the series, 
it is illustrated with nearly 200 plates in photogravure. All who are 
contemplating a journey abroad this Easter, or have memories of past 
travels, should become acquainted with these jolly books. They cost 
7/6 each, and “should save more than their mcdest price in 
photographs alone,” says the Weekly Westminster. The following 
volumes have already been published, and many others are in 
preparation :— 


Italian Lakes 

The French Riviera 
The Land of St. Francis Nice to Evian. 
Grenoble and Thereabouts The Dolomites 


Ask for the illustrated prospectus 


THE crowds at the Sargent Exhibition testify to the enormous 
interest which is taken in the work of one of the greatest modern 
artists. The Medici Society has the honour to announce the publica- 
tion of reproductions in colour of two of Sargent’s finest water-colour 
drawings of Venice, A Side Canal, Venice, and The Facade of 
Santa Maria della Salute. (Colour surface 10 x 15 ins. Price 21/- 
each.) The originals are in the possession of C. J. Conway, Esq. 
The Society will shortly publish two more of Mr. Cecil Aldin’s 
beautiful studies of the Thames at nightfall:—T7The Old Swan Pier 
and Westminster Bridge. They measure-18 x 124 ins., and have a 
large overlay mount. There are 300 proofs at £2 2s. Od., and 
25 remarques at £5 5s.0d. They will be seen together with The Night 
Patrol and London Bridge at any good dealers, or an illustrated 
prospectus may be had on application. 


VISIT 


Mont Blanc 
Flanders and Hainault 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ; 
Princes Street, Harrogate; and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 


MARCH 20, 1998 
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